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Newspapers  today  are  losing  ad  dollars  to 
the  Internet.  But  smart  newspapers  are 
exploiting  successful  Web-based  technologies 
to  successfully  recapture  those  dollars,  and 
Brainworks  is  leading  the  way. 

Master  the  Present  Master  the  Future. 

Brainworks  provides  you  with  all  the  tools 
to  master  what  you  need  for  print 
media  including  powerful  upselling 
and  cross-selling  for  your  phone 
room,  contact  management, 
outbound  marketing,  and  many 
other  sales  tools.  We  help  you  master 
your  future  by  delivering  solutions 
that  allow  you  to  deploy  proven 
Internet  business  models  to  drive 
online  ad  revenue  into  your  newspaper. 

Brainworks  software  gives  advertisers 
new  options  such  as  adding  rich  media, 
including  photo  slideshows,  video  and 
360-degree  views,  to  their  ads.  There  are 
also  state-of-the-art  interactive  features,  such  as 
electronic  “blind  boxes”  that  allow  sellers  to 
receive  email  via  an  anonymous  email  address;  Web  auctions,  especially  suitable  for  large  items  that  can’t  be  sold  easily  on  eBay; 
and  “Personal  Shopper,”  a  feature  that  allows  buyers  to  specify  exactly  what  they  want  to  buy,  and  then  be  notified  by  email 
when  a  matching  item  is  posted. 


Advertisers  can  do  everything  online  that  a  rep  can  do  in  the  phone  room,  including  seeing  prompts  and  cues  for  upsell 
and  cross-sell  opportunities  to  enhance  their  ads.  Brainworks  also  analyzes  scheduling,  and  intelligently  offers  scheduling  options 
that  add  value. 


Brainworks  even  provides  tremendous  Web-based  tools  for  commercial  and  repeat  advertisers  that  allows  them  to 
create  and  save  ads  to  a  portfolio.  They  can  add,  edit,  schedule  and  customize  their  ads  whenever  they  want. 

It’s  a  win-win:  The  customer  wins  when  they  buy  a  better  package  because  they  sell  their  products  more 
effectively  and  get  more  value  for  their  dollars.  And  the  newspaper  wins  because  they’re  getting  more  revenue. 

Join  the  wave  of  newspapers  using  Brainworks’  Web-based  tools  right  now.  The  Houston  Greensheet 
sold  1000  ads  the  very  first  week  their  Web  order  entry  system  went  live,  and  they  are  currently  generating 
phenomenal  new  revenues  annually  using  Brainworks’  Web-based  tools. 

Master  me  Present  Master  the  Fumre. 


Savvy  newspapers  are  embracing  the  ’Net  and  winning  back  profits. 

Right  now,  Brainworks  is  delivering  proven  tools  that  will  make  your 
transition  online  easy.  Don’t  let  another  dollar  pass  you  by. 

Visit  Brainworks  at  NEXPO,  booth  #1721.  Or  go  to 
www.brainworks.com  to  learn  more. 
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There’s  a  lot  more  to  your  Editor 
&  Publisher  subscription  than 
paper  and  ink!  As  a  subscriber 
you  can  go  online  for  premium  content 
—  at  no  additional  cost. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  valuable 
information  you  can  get  every  day  at 
our  redesigned  and  expanded  Web  site, 
now  averaging  2.5  million  page  views  per 
month,  www.editorandpublisher.com: 


•  Breaking  news  updated  hourly,  as  it 
happens,  on  our  main  page  and  in  six 
easy-to-access  mini-sites  (Business, 
Newsroom,  Advertising/Circulation, 
Technology,  Online,  Syndicates). 

•  Web-only  columns  by  E&P  regulars 
and  guest  columnists. 

•  E&P's  expanded  classifieds  to  help 
you  find  your  next  job  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

•  NewsPeople:  Personnel  shifts 
as  they  happen  daily. 

•  Photo  of  the  Week. 

•  Newslinks:  Latest  news  from 
other  sites. 

•  Special  newsletters,  directories 
and  other  resources. 

•  Early  access  to  current  print  edition. 
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LETTERS 


|THE  WRITE  WAY 

I  E&P  welcomes  letters.  E-mail  to  letters@ 
editorandpublisher.com,  fax  to  (646) 
654-5370,  or  write  to  “Letters,”  Editor 
&  Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY 10003.  Please  include  name,  title, 
location,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters 
I  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


NOHO-SPECIAL  DELIVERY 


HARPERS  BIZARRE? 

IN  RESPONSE  TO  GREG  MITCHELL’S 
column  on  unnamed  sources  boost¬ 
ing  the  case  for  a  war  with  Iran 
(“Pressing  Issues,”  March  E^P,  p.  16), 
please  keep  “harping”  on  news  outlets  to 
strenuously  question  the  facts  and  the 
logic  of  these  reports  before  they  spread 
them.  They  could  also  question  more 
Middle  East  specialists  and  report  their 
opinions  when  other  media  are  pushing 
those  questionable  stories. 

The  political  w'orld  keeps  w’orrying 
about  nuclear  w'eapons  despite  the  enor¬ 
mous  carnage  from  non-nuclear  explo¬ 
sives.  Not  only  are  we  sustaining  far  more 
casualties  than  the  administration  pro¬ 
jected,  we  are  not  caring  for  them. 

Scooter  Libby  was  convicted  of  perjuiy. 
Have  we  really  connected  the  dots  on  how 
losing  Plame’s  CIA  investigation  de¬ 
stroyed  our  source  of  intel  in  Iran? 

How  convenient  that  we  now  have  to 
rely  on  less  reliable  sources.  And  we  can 
get  overheated  by  the  idea  that  in  5  to  10 
years,  Iran  might  have  a  nuclear  bomb  it 
could  drop  —  somewhere  in  the  Middle 
East. 

VIRGINIA  COTTS 

Wheat  Ridge,  Colo. 


1  ENJOY  YOUR  REPORTING  ON  THE 

press’  coverage  of  the  buildup  to  war. 
I’ve  been  wondering:  If  there  was  a 
Times  public  editor  before  the  Iraq  war, 
would  it  have  affected  coverage? 

This  seems  like  it  might  be  an  interest¬ 
ing  question  to  approach  or  ponder,  since 
I  suspect  the  answer  is,  “not  much.” 

Doesn’t  it  seem  like  there  would  have 
been  just  some  mild  blandishments  writ¬ 
ten  about  the  minority  of  people  at  the 
time  who  were  jumping  up  and  down  and 
waving  their  arms  about  the  buildup  to 
w'ar?  It  just  seems  the  public  editors  thus 
far  have  refused  to  take  common-sense 
stands  against  certain  clear  blind  spots 


and  deficits  in  the  way  modern  journal¬ 
ism  is  gathering  information. 

JAMIE  COLE 

Bloomington,  Ind. 


WATCH  OUT,  YOU  SEEM  TO  IMPLY 

that  Michael  Gordon  is  the 
only  current  Aiea’  York  Times 
reporter  guilty  of  unquestioning  reporting 
about  tenuous  links  between  Iran  and 
arms  used  to  attack  Americans  in  Iraq. 
James  Glanz  does  much  the  same  as 
Gordon.  He’ll  report  a  few  obvious  ques¬ 
tions,  but  insists  that  there’s  fairly  serious 
evidence  linking  Iran  to  C-4  explosives 
used  in  Iraq,  while  never  once  explaining 
what  the  evidence  is  or  what  is  so  pro¬ 
foundly  Iranian  about  a  common  militarv’ 
explosive.  Don’t  fall  for  the  idea  that  the 
Times  has  learned  amthing. 

JONATHAN  WELTER 
New'  York 


The  media,  at  every  level,  has  a 
completely  unhealthy  relationship 
with  elected  officials  and  their 
surrogates. 

I  know  this  sounds  epical.  I  don’t  trust 
George  Bush  or  the  national  media  to 
deliver  the  truth.  The  sv'mbiotic  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  media  and  President 
is  sick.  The  American  people,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  suffer  greatly. 

SKIP  COOK 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Nice  job  by  Jennifer  Saba  on 

her  analysis  of  new  opportunities 
in  single-copy  sales  (“Oh,  to  be 
Single  Again,”  Februarv’  E^P,  p.  46). 
However,  you  have  overlooked  one  mean¬ 
ingful,  additional  cause  in  sales  loss 
with  single-copy  sales:  the  increasingly 
unpleasant  delivery  system. 

In  the  New  York  City'  region,  almost  all 
papers  except  Newsday  are  delivered  to 
you  by  a  subsidiary'  of  the  New  York 
Times  Co.  The  company  is  City  &  Subur¬ 
ban  Delivery’  Systems.  They  haul  to  my 
store  six  different  papers  each  morning. 
Their  delivery  times  are  never  consistent. 
Regular  customers  often  show'  up  and 
have  to  wait  —  or  on  some  days,  there 
are  no  papers  at  all.  And  in  dealing  with 
returns,  the  system  to  receive  credit  for 
unsold  papers  is  burdensome. 

Further,  twice  a  year.  The  New  York 
Times  offers  promos.  They  offer  weekly 
delivery,  to  the  customer’s  home,  for  half 
the  cost  of  getting  in  your  car  and  driving 
somewhere  to  buy  the  paper.  Why  would 
anyone  choose  single-copy,  daily  pur¬ 
chase? 

Finally,  the  Times  does  not  provide  an 
incentive  or  real  profit  to  sell  papers.  It 
informs  stores  that  its  papers  are  “traffic 
builders”  and  a  store  will  only  make  about 
15%  gross  profit.  After  ripping  pages  for 
returns,  accounting  for  them,  mailing 
them,  and  discarding  the  unsold,  there  is 
very  little  real  money  for  the  store. 

MARC  WEIN 
Shelter  Island,  N.Y. 


- -  50  YEARS  AGO  - - 

NEWSPAPERDOM*  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


APRIL  6,  1957: 

Furor  erupted  over  an  interview 
with  baseball  great  Ted  Williams, 
by  New  Orleans  States  Executive 
Sports  Editor  Crozet  Duplantier. 
When  asked  about  his  time  in  the 


Marines,  Williams  allegedly 
exploded,  denouncing  President 
Truman.  Duplantier  also  said  the 
ballplayer  admitted  to  using  politi¬ 
cal  pressure  to  keep  from  being  re¬ 
called  to  service  in  the  Korean  War. 


.4PRIL  20,  1957: 

Out  of  1,738  daily  newspapers 
sold  in  the  U.S.,  379  of  them  had 
single-copy  prices  of  6, 7,  or  10 
cents.  Only  1,328  papers  were 
still  charging  5  cents  a  copy. 
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Great  Caesar’s  ghost 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

As  A  STUDENT  AT  HaMPTON 

UNiVERsity  and  later  as  a  writer  for 
Johnson  Publication’s  Ebony  Man, 
David  Barr  III  was  fascinated  by  the  stories 
he  would  hear  about  the  Chicago  Defender, 
Baltimore  Afro-American,  and  other  black 
newspapers.  When  he  became  a  successful 
playwright,  he  struggled  to  tell  their  story 
on  stage.  The  result  is  Black  Caesar,  a  kind 
of  African-American  Citizen  Kune  that 

a  premiered  in  Chica¬ 
go  in  March  in  a 
production  by  the 
Pegasus  Players. 

It  tells  the  story  of 
C.J.  Caesar,  publisher 
of  the  Defender-WVe 
daily  The  Vanguard. 
Like  Kane,  Caesar 
begins  as  an  idealist, 
succeeds  wildly  as  a 
publisher,  becomes 
corrupt,  and  grasps 
at  political  power. 
Caesar  himself 
suggests  Defender 
founder  Robert  S. 
Abbott  or  his  successor,  John  Sengstacke. 
But  Barr  says  the  real-life  model  is  Robert 
Lee  Vann,  the  Depression-era  editor  and 
publisher  who  built  The  Pittsburgh  Courier 
into  a  nationally  influential  weekly,  and 
helped  turn  black  voters  away  from  the 
Republicans  to  FDR’s  Democrats. 

Barr  laments  the  black  press’  retreat 
from  “objective  advocacy  Joumalism”  after 
the  civil  rights  era,  telling  E^P:  “The  black 
press  has  never  gotten  itself  right.  You  can 
still  sniff  that  racial  ambulance-chasing 
smell  all  over  it.”  S 


Ross  Newhan  has  covered  baseball  since  1961,  and  still  writes  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

While  son  plays  pro  hall 


after  more  than  45  years  in  the  press  box. 
Starting  as  a  Los  Angeles  Angels  beat 
writer  for  the  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
in  1961,  he  jumped  to  the  Times  in  1968 
and  has  remained  there  ever  since.  A 
native  of  Long  Beach,  Newhan  never 
finished  college  but  spent  decades  on  the 
beat  before  becoming  a  national  baseball 
columnist.  He  was  inducted  into  the 
wTiters/broadcasters  wing  of  the  National 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  in  2000. 

David,  he  says,  “shows  a  lot  of  respect 
for  the  game.  He  has  heard  me  yell  about 
drugs  and  steroids  and  the  black  side.  I 
have  heard  him  often  enough  complain 
about  guys  using  supplements  and  that  it 
made  it  tougher  on  the  guys  who  didn’t 
cheat.  I  wasn’t  concerned  that  he  would 
get  involved  in  it.” 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

For  any  father  whose  son  is 
trying  to  make  it  in  the  Major 
Leagues,  hope  and  worry  are  a 
given.  But  for  Ross  Newhan,  who  has 
covered  professional  baseball  since  before 
his  son,  David,  w'as  bom,  it  takes  on  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  meaning.  And  with  David, 
33,  striving  to  succeed  with  the  New  York 
Mets  after  a  topsy-turvy  career,  the  elder 
Newhan  has  plenty  more  to  endure  than 
most  baseball  dads.  “I  take  immense  pride 
in  his  determination,”  says  Newhan,  who 
turns  70  this  month.  “His  tenacity  is 
impressive.” 

Newhan,  who  has  covered  baseball  in 
Southern  California  since  196I  and  still 
writes  on  a  contract  basis  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  has  shown  his  own  tenacity 


Alfred  H.  Wilson,  in 
the  play's  title  role 
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David,  who  spoke  by  cell  phone  from 
the  Mets  spring  training  locker  room  in 
mid-March,  calls  their  relationship  “a  kind 
of  unique  situation,”  admitting,  “I  don’t 
go  around  advertising  it.” 

It  was  in  1973,  when  his  only  son  was 
bom,  that  Ross  Newhan’s  family  life  and 
career  would  collide.  From  the  moment 
David  could  catch  a  baseball,  his  father 
e.xposed  him  to  the  Major  League  life 
starting  with  trips  to  spring  training. 

“The  Angels  were  training  in  Palm  Springs 
for  a  lot  of  those  early  years,  and  the  club 
was  great  about  letting  him  work  in  the 
clubhouse  and  come  by,”  his  father  says. 
Newhan  recalls  his  son  playing  with  the 
likes  of  Aaron  Boone  and  Tim  DiCences, 
future  major  leaguers  whose  fathers 
played  for  the  Angels,  and  adds,  “I  think 
the  fact  that  he  was  exposed  to  the  club¬ 
house  and  met  people  like  Reggie  Jackson 
and  Rod  Carew  and  saw  them  as  some¬ 
thing  other  than  ballplayers  had  an  impact 
on  him.” 

David  agrees.  “I  was  able  to  get  around 
the  game  more,”  he  says.  “But  he  never 
pushed  me.” 

Newhan  says  he  rarely  saw  his  son  play 
as  a  youngster,  since  he  was  on  the  road 
covering  games.  “I  was  gone  so  much,”  he 
recalls.  “I  didn’t  have  a  feel  for  how  good 
he  was  until  his  last  year  of  high  school.” 

As  a  senior  at  Esperanza  High  School  in 
Anaheim,  David  Newhan  showed  talent, 
but  not  enough  to  get  a  Division  I  scholar¬ 
ship  or  even  a  nibble  during  the  Major 
League  Baseball  draft.  He  enrolled  at  a 
community  college,  and  after  a  year  it  paid 
off,  with  a  scholarship  offer  from  Georgia 
Tech  and  the  Detroit  Tigers  drafting  him. 

That  was  when  Ross  Newhan’s  baseball 
background  kicked  in  again  for  his  son, 
helping  to  guide  him.  “We  talked  about  it 
often  —  about  focusing  on  school  work, 
because  it  is  a  tough  road  in  baseball,”  the 


elder  Newhan  says.  “We’d  seen  a  lot  of  kids 
who  appeared  to  have  more  talent  than 
David  drop  by  the  wayside.” 

One  attractive  aspect  of  Georgia  Tech 
was  its  lineup,  which  included  future 
Major  League  stars  Nomar  Garciaparra, 
Jason  Varitek  and  Jay  Payton,  but  the 
coach’s  promise  to  make  him  a  second 
baseman  didn’t  pan  out.  A  year  later,  he 
transferred  to  Pepperdine  University  and 
was  eventually  drafted  by  the  Oakland  A’s. 

Ross  Newhan  faced  a  dilemma:  Was 
there  a  potential  conflict  of  interest?  He 
told  the  Times  sjaorts  editor  Bill  Dwyre, 
“there  may  be,  as  David  progresses,  issues 
in  stories  that  I  may  feel  carry  some  con¬ 
flict.”  Dwyre  told  him  to  wait  and  see  as 
it  went  along.  “I  don’t  think  it  affected 
anything  I  did,”  Newhan  asserts. 

That  effort  to  avoid  conflict  became 
difficult  when  David  reached  the  Major 
Leagues  with  the  San  Diego  Padres  in 
1999.  Working  for  a  paper  that  covered 
the  Dodgers,  one  of  the  Padres’  division 


rivals,  Newhan  found  he  had  to  avoid 
writing  when  the  two  teams  played.  “I 
just  never  wrote  about  that  team,”  he  says, 
noting  the  same  rules  applied  when  his 
son  was  later  on  the  Philadelphia  Phillies 
and  Baltimore  Orioles.  “There  were  some 
games  I  missed  that  I  would  have  gone  to.” 

David  says  he  never  got  a  hard  time 
from  teammates  after  any  of  his  father’s 
stories:  “Most  everyone  felt  he  was  fair.” 

He  also  never  got  the  news  bug,  calling 
beat  reporting  “a  lot  of  homework,  a  lot 
of  cursing  at  the  laptop.” 

During  his  first  two  seasons,  David 
played  in  only  56  games.  After  a  shoulder 
injury  in  2001,  he  missed  most  of  that 
season  and  all  of  2002.  In  2003  and  early 
2004,  he  batted  over  .300  for  two  minor 
league  teams,  but  never  got  a  Major 
League  call-up. 

Then,  in  June  2004,  the  Baltimore  Ori¬ 
oles  signed  him  and  sent  him  to  Colorado 
for  a  game  with  the  Rockies.  He  hit  a 
pinch-hit  home  run  during  his  first  at-bat. 
Covering  a  game  at  Dodger  Stadium  that 
night,  Ross  Newhan  followed  the  Rockies 
game  on  his  computer.  “I  saw  ‘Home  Run’ 
on  the  computer  screen  and  let  out  a  big 
whoop,”  Newhan  recalls.  “There  was  so 
much  emotion  after  those  two  years  he 
missed.” 

That  moment  prompted  Newhan’s  only 
story  about  his  son,  a  Father’s  Day  column 
days  later  that  said  David,  “had  again 
found  a  way  to  package  perseverance, 
air-mail  tenacity,  deliver  dedication.” 

That  was  also  Newhan’s  last  season  as  a 
full-time  Times  sportswriter.  He  is  still 
contracted  to  write  a  dozen  or  so  pieces  for 
the  paper  each  year  and  sjient  time  at 
spring  training  this  year  —  as  David  bat¬ 
tled  for  a  seat  on  the  Mets’  bench. 

“They  have  given  him  a  promising 
opportunity,”  says  the  proud  dad.  “He  is 
in  a  good  spot.”  11 


David  Newhan 
at  8  years  old, 
left,  in  the 
Milwaukee 
Brewers 
dugout  with 
Robin  Yount  at 
his  left;  father 
and  son  at  a 
Visalia  Oaks 
minor  league 
game;  and 
dad  with 
David  (age  15) 
in  his  Yorba 
Linda  Little 
League 
uniform. 
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“The  whole  industry  should  be  feeling  the  urgency,”  says  Surkamer,  not  just  his  own  newspaper. 


Operations 
chief:  from 
burned  out 
to  zealous 

Surkamer  returns  to  industry 
with  old  fire  and  new  ideas 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

ET  Rick  Surkamer  talking 
about  newspapers,  and  pretty  soon 
he’s  leaping  from  his  chair  and 
covering  notepads  or  an  entire  dry-erase 
board  with  maps,  EBITDA  calculations, 
graphs  of  the  industry’s  crisis.  The  one-time 
production  star  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  fair¬ 
ly  cackles  as  he  contemplates  messing  with 
the  heads  of  his  old  employers  as  the  new 
vice  president  of  operations  for  the  chain 
that  publishes  the  rival  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

It’s  easy  to  imagine  that  he’s  got  newspa- 
pering  in  his  blood,  and  that  he  was  chomp¬ 
ing  at  the  bit  to  return  to  the  industry 
during  the  years  he  .spent  as  president  of 
Rollex,  the  big  manufacturer  of  vinyl  and 
metal  siding.  Indeed,  he  would  occasionally 
meet  with  an  ECiP  reporter  at  a  Starbucks 
across  from  the  Rollex  plant  in  suburban 
Chicago  to  talk  happily  and  knowledgeably 
about  the  latest  indus¬ 
try  news,  often  punctu¬ 
ated  by  literal  back-of- 
the-envelope  calcula¬ 
tions  about  this  or  that 
takeover  possibility. 

But  there  was  a 
time,  after  he  had  left 
the  Tribune  in  1997 
and  was  working  for  Goss  International 
(as  the  storied  press  manufacturer  is  called 
today),  when  Rick  Surkamer  felt  burned 
out  on  newspapers. 

Goss  had  gone  into  bankruptcy,  manage¬ 
ment  had  changed,  and  Surkamer  was  on 
his  way  out.  “I  felt,  that’s  it  —  enough,”  he 
recalls.  “I  just  didn’t  want  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  this  business  anymore.” 

That  discontent  didn’t  last,  and  within 
the  past  couple  of  years  he  found  himself 
increasingly  fascinated  with  an  industry 
that’s  at  a  historic  crossroads  between 


transformation  or  obsolescence.  Surkamer, 
54,  wanted  back  in  the  game.  “What  was 
I  going  to  do?  Fjrtrude  more  siding?”  he 
laughs.  “This  is  much  more  noble.  My 
God,  I’m  smack-dab  in  the  middle  of  this 
massive  change.  It’s  what  I  crave.” 

He’s  in  the  middle  of  massive  change  not 
only  in  the  industry  at  large,  but  at  the  Sun- 
Times  Media  Group  (S1*MG),  the  Chicago 
super-cluster  of  more  than  100  papers  that 
changed  its  name  from  Hollinger  Interna¬ 
tional  to  distance  itself  from  the  problems 
brought  on  by  former  Chairman  Conrad 
Black  and  his  right-hand  man,  former 
Sun-Times  Publisher  F.  David  Radler. 

Surkamer  says  the  sense  of  liberation  at 
the  Sun-Times  is  palpable,  even  three  years 
after  Radler's  reign  of 
morale-sapping  aus¬ 
terity.  Escalators  were 
turned  off  to  save  on 
the  electric  bill,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  the  news¬ 
room  was  reduced  by 
more  than  a  quarter. 
The  feeling  is  rub¬ 
bing  off  even  on  Surkamer,  who  is  arriving 
at  a  time  when  STMG  has  replaced  nearly 
all  its  C-suite  level  people,  and  when  a  big 
production  task  —  planning  and  carrying 
out  the  consolidation  of  the  group’s  printing 
plants  —  has  already  been  done  for  him. 
Surkamer  notes  there  is  plenty  on  his  plate, 
from  wringing  more  efficiencies  in  distribu¬ 
tion  to  rolling  out  sub-ZIP  code  zoning.  But 
he’s  already  thinking  about  a  much  more 
pleasant  management  job:  figuring  out  how 
to  reward  managers  and  employees  for  the 
production  gains  they’re  accomplishing. 


“The  whole  newspaper  industry  is  going, 
‘My  God,  the  roof  is  falling  in,’”  he  says, 

“and  I’m  thinking  about  rewards,  because 
we  are  going  to  do  more.” 

At  the  same  time,  he  feels  charged  up  by 
STMG’s  far-from-concluded  fight  back  to 
financial  health.  “This  is  not  just,  ‘Hollinger 
screwed  up,  and  we’ve  gotta  turn  it  around,”’ 
Surkamer  says.  “The  whole  industry  should 
be  saying,  ‘We’re  in  turnaround.’  The  whole 
industry  should  be  feeling  the  urgency.” 

For  its  recovery,  STMG  turned  to  Cyrus 
Freidheim  Jr.,  the  71-year-old  longtime 
management  consultant  who  sealed  his 
reputation  as  a  turnaround  artist  when  he 
led  Chiquita  Brands  International  out  of 
bankruptcy  as  its  CEO.  Freidheim  recalls 
Surkamer’s  job  interview  this  way:  “He 
did  pull  out  his  pad  and  start  scribbling.  I 
thought,  here’s  a  guy  who  really  knows  what 
he’s  doing.  And  it  isn’t  just  publishing.  He 
knows  manufacturing,  and  he’s  just  a  smart 
businessman.” 

Newspaper  production  people  remember 
Surkamer  as  a  chairman  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Newspaper  Group,  but  outside  the  indus¬ 
try  he  founded  the  Economic  Development 
Council  of  the  Illinois  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  served  on  the  board  of  what’s 
now  the  Alliance  for  Illinois  Manufactur¬ 
ing.  Indeed,  he  says  some  of  his  colleagues 
in  manufacturing  —  and  even  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  —  thought  he  was,  well, 
nuts  to  return  to  the  industry.  “Are  you  sure 
you  want  to  do  that,  Rick?”  he  quotes  them 
with  an  arched  eyebrow.  “I  love  it.  It’s  like 
I’m  one  of  those  guys  on  the  Weather 
Channel  with  a  hurricane  blowing  them 
back.  And  all  they  can  say  is,  ‘Here  I  am.”"  @ 


“I'm  smack-dab  in  the 
middle  of  this  massive 
change.  It’s  what  I 
crave.”  —  rick  surkamer 

Sun-Times  Media  Group 
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THE  ‘A’  SECTION 


Going  back  to  embed,  for  a  fifth  time 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 


A  assignments  in  Iraq,  you’d  think 

Sig  Christenson  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Texas)  Express-News,  a  co-founder  of 
Military  Reporters  and  Editors  (MRE)  and 
an  open  critic  of  how  the  Iraq  war  has  been 
handled,  had  seen  more  than  enough. 

Not  quite.  On  March  6,  he  headed  back 
there  again  for  about  two  months,  along 
with  photographer  Nicole  Fruge  (another 
former  embed).  Less  than  a  week  later, 
he  was  hunkered  down  at  Camp  Anaconda 
near  Balad  with  the  Texas  Army  National 
Guard’s  36th  Combat  Aviation  Brigade. 

“The  soldiers  I  talk  with  have  good 
morale,”  Christenson  wrote  in  an  e-mail  to 
E^P  soon  after  arri\ing.  “They  believe  in 
their  mission,  as  they  did  when  we  sat  on 
the  south  side  of  the  berm  in  Kuw^ait  on  the 
night  of  March  19, 2003.  But  they  are  also 
surprised  that  we  are  still  in  Iraq  in  such 
large  numbers  and  that  the  w’ar  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  standstill.  Most  believe  we  will  be 
here  in  large  numbers  four  years  from  now. 
And  no  one  believes  that  President  Bush 
will  order  a  withdrawal  of  troops.” 

Christenson,  who  turned  50  on  March  3, 
flew'  to  the  region  almost  four  years  to  the 
day  that  he  first  went  to  Iraq  to  be  embed¬ 
ded  with  the  U.S.  Army's  Third  Infantry 
Division.  He  is  w'riting  about  tours  with 
several  units  for  the  Express-News  and 
other  Hearst  newspapers.  He  is  also 
penning  dispatches,  as  he  has  for  previous 
embedding  assignments,  on  a  blog  hosted 
at  www.mv-sanantonio.com. 

“It’s  tough  being  this  far  from  home.  The 
hurt  can  run  so  deep,”  he  revealed  in  his 
first  blog  entry.  “Those  last  dreams  of  home, 
loved  ones,  favorite  pets  and  the  sweetness 
of  safetv'  fade  as  realitv'  sets  in. ...  There’s  a 
war  on,  and  if  you  are  one  of 2,500  soldiers 
from  46  states  with  the  Te.xas  National 
Guard’s  36th  Combat  Aviation  Brigade, 
it’s  another  ‘Groundhog  Day’.” 

Married  with  no  children,  Christenson 
has  become  one  of  the  industry’s  chief 
spokesmen  about  militarv’  coverage,  as  w'ell 
as  treatment  of  the  press  by  the  Pentagon. 

A  co-founder  of  MRE,  which  launched  in 
2002,  he  has  served  as  the  group’s  presi¬ 
dent  and  has  been  an  outspoken  critic  of 
the  w'ay  the  w'ar  has  been  handled. 

“My  criticism  is  the  implementation  of 


FTER  FOUR  PREVIOUS  EMBEDDING 


our  occupation  plans,”  Christenson  says. 

“I  wonder  what  kind  of  cohesive  plan  and 
policy  we  had  from  the  very  beginning.  It 
has  just  been  done  so  badly.”  But  he  says 
he  went  into  this  trip  with  an  opien  mind, 
hoping  to  find  good  news  if  it  is  there.  In 
the  end,  “We  might  find  that  the  sense  is 
better,  but  also  that  some  people  are  worn 
out.  We  will  take  the  temperature  of  things." 

After  his  first  embedding,  which  lasted 
seven  weeks  during  the  invasion  in  2003, 
Christenson  returned  again  in  November 


2003  and  remained  there  through  January 
2004.  He  went  back  in  July  2004  for  six 
weeks,  and  again  most  recently  in  August 
2006  for  four  weeks.  After  returning  from 
that  last  trip,  he  said  the  conditions  in  Iraq 
were  among  the  worst  he  had  seen  in  his 
previous  embedding  assignments. 

But  Christenson  SUV’s  he  does  not  let  his 
personal  feelings  affect  his  work,  noting 
that  he  only  says  what  he  knows  to  be  true 
from  reporting.  “WTiat  am  I  supposed  to 
do?  Say  the  w'ar  is  going  well?”  he  asks. 
“The  truth  is  what  counts,  and  there  is  no 
denving  my  own  e.xperience.  The  adminLs- 
tration  is  on  record  saying  we  have  made 


mistakes  in  Iraq.  Stating  the  truth  doesn’t 
make  me  biased.”  But  he  stresses  that  he 
does  not  want  the  militaiy  to  fail:  “No  one 
wants  this  to  w'ork  more  than  me.” 

Another  truth,  however,  is  the  effect  his 
past  embed  assignments  have  had  on 
Christenson.  In  a  2005  E^P  story,  he  said 
he  had  been  affected  emotionally  by  the 
devastation  and  tragedy  he  witnessed  in 
Iraq.  Asked  about  post-traumatic  stress, 
he  admits,  “I  think  I’ve  had  a  good  deal  of  it. 
I  was  some  kind  of  a  basket  case  the  last 
time,  and  way 
more  nervous.  “ 

Just  before 
leaving  for  Iraq  this 
year,  Christenson 
had  dinner  with 
several  friends, 
followed  by  a  birth¬ 
day  partv'.  At  both 
gatherings,  he  says, 
the  mood  was 
mixed:  “It  stresses 
everybody  that  I 
know.  Everybody 
was  very  subdued. 
People  looking  at 

At«ve.  Christenson  vou  like  vou’re  a 
with  troops  in  Kuwait  •  -  „ 

on  March  1,  2003.  dead  man  walking. 

At  left,  photographer  Now’  in  Iraq,  he 
Nicole  Fruge  aboard  admits  that  he  may 
a  helicopter  on  more  emotional 

Oct.  11,  2005.  ,  ,, 

reactions  to  the 

coverage,  but  says  it  is  part  of  his  job  to 
return.  “I  jumped  several  times  today  after 
controlled  detonations,”  he  wrote  in  an 
e-mail  from  the  war  zone.  “I  think  I  am 
used  to  some  things,  like  living,  and  am 
especially  calm  in  the  presence  of  veteran 
troops.  Our  soldiers  are  very  good,  and 
insurgents  have  never  wanted  to  mix  it  up 
with  them  for  long. 

“The  one  place  the  insurgency  has  a  clear 
advantage  is  the  use  of  roadside  bombs  that 
are  often  difficult  to  anticipate,”  he  adds.  “I 
think  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  development 
of  the  improvised  explosive  device  (lED), 
this  war  w’ould  have  been  over  already.” 

Christenson  recalls  watching,  on  his 
last  stint  in  Iraq,  several  soldiers  get  limbs 
amputated,  noting  one  soldier  w’ho  had  his 
femur  saw’ed  off.  “The  doctor  said  it  tcxik  so 
long,”  the  reporter  notes,  “because  it  w’as 
young,  strong  bone.”  S 
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Polk  is  no  joke  for  ‘Lakefivnt  Outlook 


little  weekly  wins  abig  award 


purchased  the  Southtown  Economist,  the 
south  suburban  Chicago  paper  now  known 
as  the  Daily  Southtown. 

Two  decades  after  selling  the  Southtown 
—  but  keeping  the  Herald  and  launching 
the  Lakefront  Outlook  in  1998  —  Sagan, 
now  78,  says  of  the  Polk  Award:  “How 
wonderful  in  my  last  years.  To  be  in  that 
list  is  remarkable,  truly  wonderful,  and  I 
owe  the  staff  a  great  deal  of  thanks  because 
they’re  the  ones  who  did  it,  not  me.” 

Led  by  editor  Wellner,  who  joined  the 
papers  right  out  of  the  Peace  Corps,  the 
Lakefront  Outlook  staff  is  made  up  of  just 
four  people,  including  reporter  Kathy 
Chaney,  who  covers  Tillman  as  part  of  her 
regular  beat.  She  took  the  most  heat  from 
the  legendarily  prickly  alderman  —  who 
once  famously  waved  a  gun  around  at  a 
heated  public  meeting.  Always  wary  of  the 
paper’s  reporting,  the  alderman’s  office 

shut  Chaney  out  entirely 
during  and  after  the 
reporting  of  Tillman’s 
nepotism. 

Then  there’s  the  23- 
year-old  intern  who 
turned  out  to  be  the 
paper’s  secret  reporting 
weapon:  Kalari  Girtley  is 
legally  blind,  having  lost 
90%  of  her  vision  when 
she  was  6.  Her  work 
helped  connect  the  dots 
of  the  nepotism  between 
the  cultural  center,  the 
alderman,  and  support  businesses  includ¬ 
ing  the  venue’s  primary  caterer. 

Girtley  was  not  known  to  the  Tillman 
staff  and  relatives,  so  when  she  called  ask¬ 
ing  about  wanting  to  hold  an  event  at  the 
center,  she  wasn’t  immediately  rebuff  ed. 
She  confirmed  many  of  the  links  exposed 
in  the  series. 

“I  FOIA-ed,  I  got  documents,  I  did 
eveiything  I  learned  in  journalism  school 
for  this  story,”  says  Girtley,  referring  to 
the  many  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
requests  made  by  the  newspaper.  Having 
shared  in  a  very  prestigious  award  in 
her  first  position  at  a  newspaper  (Girtley 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
just  last  May),  she  adds  happily:  “I  love 
being  a  reporter.  I  love  reporting.  I’ve 
learned  a  lot  here.”  1 


There’s  reporter  Yovich,  at  43  at  least 
a  decade  older  than  his  colleagues  on  the 
tiny  diverse  newsroom  staff.  He  composed 
a  detailed,  eight-page  action  plan  on  how 
the  weekly  could  investigate  the  powerful 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

This  year’s  list  of  winners  of  the 
George  Polk  Award  reads  like  a  roll 
call  of  elite  newspapers,  including 
The  New  York  Times,  The  Miami  Herald, 
The  Sun  in  Baltimore, 

The  Oregonian  in 
Portland  —  and  the 
Lakefront  Outlook 
from  the  Bronzeville 

could,”  says  Daniel  J.  H 

Yovich,  the  reporter  I 

story  that  won  the  i^" 

Polk  Award  for  local 

reporting  for  the  ■  i  liiiiiijmi _ 

weekly  that  distrib- 
utes  10,000  copies 
in  the  historic 

African-American  «««*» 

neighborhood.  _ 

The  award-winning 
three-part  series  enti¬ 
tled  “Power,  Politics, 

Privilege”  is  a  com¬ 
pelling  and  scrupu¬ 
lously  documented 
story  of  how  a  power¬ 
ful  longtime  Chicago 
alderman  turned  a 
cultural  center  meant  to  symbolize  the  re¬ 
birth  of  Bronzeville  into  a  rarely  used  ven¬ 
ue  that  bleeds  money  while  serving  mostly 

r“"  as  a  source  of  jobs 

*3^0  and  contracts  for  her 

stories.  Aid.  Dorothy 
Tillman,  who  vdrtual- 
”  ly  never  faced  serious 

Bruce  Sagan,  the  opposition  in  her  23 
paper  s  proud  owner  .,  . 

years  on  the  Chicago 

City  Council,  was  forced  into  an  election 
run-off  scheduled  for  April  17. 

But  the  story  of  the  Lakefront  Outlook 
itself  is  nearly  as  compelling  as  the  Polk 
entry  for  which  it  won. 


The  Lakefront  Outlook'%  series  on  alleged  nepotism  by  Chicago  Alderman  Dorothy  Tillman 
exposed  a  culture  of  corruption  at  the  Harold  Washington  Cultural  Center,  top. 


alderman  and  the  white  elephant  cultural 
center  named  after  the  beloved  first 
African-American  mayor  in  Chicago, 
Harold  Washington. 

“He  brought  a  lot  of  experience  to  the 
staff,”  says  Erin  Meyer,  who  contributed 
to  the  series  and  now  works  for  The  Daily 
Reporter  in  Greenfield,  Ind.  “In  the  com¬ 
munity  of  Bronzeville,  everybody  knows 
what’s  really  going  on,  but  a  lot  of  that 
knowledge  is  not  exactly  substantiated  by 
facts.  Yovich  wrote  the  action  plan  to  get 
the  facts.” 

There’s  owner  Bruce  Sagan,  a  one-time 
wunderkind  featured  in  the  Feb.  3, 1958, 
issue  of  Time  magazine  for  having  trans¬ 
formed  the  Hyde  Park  Herald  —  the 
Lakefront  Outlook's  parent  paper  —  into 
a  crusading  weekly,  and  for  having  just 
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Create  Anytime.  Deliver  Anywhere. 
Monetize  Anyone. 


MediaSpan  brings  publishers,  advertisers  and  consumers  together 
for  over  4,000  local  media  companies. 


www.mediaspansoftware.com 


^  Media  Software  solutions  enable  publishers  to  efficiently  deliver  their 

product  to  consumers  across  print,  online  and  wireless  platforms.  Available 
for  papers  and  magazines  of  all  sizes,  all  of  our  pre-press  editorial, 

|B  production,  circulation,  and  advertising  products  are  backed  by  a  first 
V  class,  24/7  customer  support  group.  _  _ _ 


Online  Services  provides  a  comprehensive  suite  of  website 
marketing  solutions  including  custom  design,  content 
management,  classifieds,  loyalty  management,  streaming, 
and  podcasting  tools  that  empower  local  media  to  grow 
audience  and  revenue  online. 


www.mediaspannetwork.com 


(,  The  MediaSpan  Network  is  committed  to  generating  new,  national 
online  revenue  for  our  1 ,300  local  media  partners  located  in  300  U.S. 
Markets.  Our  flexible  participation  system  and  guaranteed  revenue 
programs  combined  with  our  size,  market  experience  and  extensive 
national  sales  team  help  you  maximize  the  value  of  your  online  inventory. 


M  E  D  I  AS  PAN 

Powering  Local  Digital  Marketing  Solutions  For  Global  Media  Leaders 


Ann  Arbor  •  London  •  Melbourne  •  New  York  •  Raleigh  •  San  Clemente  •  Toronto  '•  www.mediaspangroup.com 
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Can  blogs  push  home  classifieds? 


'Orange  County  Register’  site 
tries  to  give  real  estate  a  boost 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 


R  cocktail  chatter  anywhere,  perhaps 
more  so  for  residents  of  Orange 
County,  Calif  The  area,  with  wealthy  en¬ 
claves  worthy  of  reality  shows  and  Fox  TV 
dramas,  claims  some  of  the  most  expensive 
acreage  in  the  country.  “Housing  is  just  the 
No.  1  issue  here,”  says  Glenn  Hall,  business 
editor  of  The  Orange  County  Register.  “It’s 
always  front-page  news.” 

With  so  many  metro  newspapers  shout¬ 
ing,  “local,  local,  local,”  it  makes  sense  for 
the  Register  to  truly  capitalize  on  its  grasp 
of  the  real  estate  market.  So  a  year  ago, 
business  columnist  Jonathan  Lansner 
came  to  Hall  with  the  idea  of  building  a 
real  estate  blog,  saying  he  receives  a  lot  of 
feedback  whenever  he  writes  about  the 
subject  in  his  twice-weekly  column. 

So  far,  the  blog  —  titled  “Lansner  on 
Real  Estate”  —  has  been  a  hit  with  read¬ 
ers,  drawing  an  average  weekly  audience 
of 40,000.  Even  better,  it  has  racked  up 
12,000  comments  over  the  past  year, 
making  it  the  No.  1  blog  on  ocregister.com. 
On  average,  a  reader  posts  a  comment 

- every  45  minutes. 

Lansner  takes 
a  talk-show  host 
approach  to  blog¬ 
ging,  throwing  out 
stats,  data,  and  other 
information  for  read¬ 
ers  to  discuss.  He 
constantly  conducts 
Mathew  Padilla,  the  polls,  with  the  results 
“Mortgage  Insider"  published  in  the 

paper.  “I’m  more  of  a  moderator,”  he  says. 
“Once  you  find  an  audience  that  wants 
to  argue  about  it,  who  cares  what  7  have 
to  say?” 

Hall  considers  the  blog  an  “immediate 
success”  at  least  in  terms  of  traffic  and 
inspiring  much  back-and-forth  among 
readers.  The  last  week  of  February,  the 
paper  extended  its  purview  by  launching 
a  companion  blog  about  mortgages.  “The 
Mortgage  Insider,”  penned  by  real  estate 
reporter  Mathew  Padilla,  is  already  the 
site’s  No.  2  blog.  It  got  13,000  hits  during 
its  first  week  and  amassed  around  125 


EAL  ESTATE  MAKES  FOR  GOOD 


Mathew  Padilla,  the 
“Mortgage  Insider” 


^  ^  Orange  County  Register  columnist 

Jonathan  Lansner  checks  out  some 
reader  comments  on  his  blog. 

editor  Hall  is  optimistic  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  can  monetize 
that  traffic.  “If  we  build  it,  they  will 
come  —  and  if  they  come,  they 
will  sell  it,”  he  says,  adding  that  the 
paper  is  looking  at  sponsorship 
opportunities  and  targeted  ad 
placements. 

Classified  real  estate  advertising 
—  even  in  hot  markets  like  Orange 
County  —  is  a  real  “area  of  concern,” 
Hall  confirms.  The  industry  at  large 
is  experiencing  a  slowdown  in  classi¬ 
fied  real  estate  ad  revenue,  which 
went  from  26.3%  growth  in  QJ 
2006  to  a  decline  of  2.3%  in  Q4 
(see  page  74).  Observers  are  forecast¬ 
ing  a  bloody  2007  for  the  category. 

“We  are  actively  working  on  try¬ 
ing  to  develop  products  to  regain 
ad  dollars  we  have  lost  to  the  Web,” 
Hall  adds.  The  paper  is  looking 
at  several  projects,  including  an 
interactive  map  of  Orange  County 

comments.  Padilla  observes,  “The  real  key  that  reveals  crime  stats,  real  estate  for  sale, 

is  to  have  exclusive  content,  if  you  want  and  general  demographic  details  —  and 

to  rise  above  someone  else.”  allowing  readers  to  comment  on  brokers 

Eyeballs  are  nice,  of  course,  but  business  and  neighborhoods.  ID 

Cartoonists  get  some  extra ‘bookings' 

BY  DAVE  ASTOR  —  There  have  been 

Newspaper  kids’  books  by  syndicat- 

cartoonists  ed  cartoonists  for  al- 

help  attract  /  :  most  as  long  as  there’s 

younger  readers  —  and  been  syndicated  car- 

not  just  to  newspapers.  \  \  tooning.  So  why  does 

At  least  a  half-dozen  \  i  ^^he  number  of  them 

syndicated  editorial  seem  to  be  rising? 

cartoonists  and  comic  14  “Some  cartoonists 

creators  have  written  mav  be  looking  to 

Editorial  cartoonist  Mike  Lester  illus-  j-  '  ■  i-  .. 

-U  .  trated  the  forthcoming  Coo/ Daddy  Wat.  diversify  m  light  of  the 

children  s  books  dunng  direction  of  the  mdus- 

the  past  year  or  so.  try,”  says  Breen  (who  is  syndicated  by 

“I  suspect  it’s  a  bit  of  a  trend,  and  I  Copley  News  Service  and  United  Media), 

think  the  number  will  continue  to  grow,”  referring  to  job  losses  for  editorial 

says  Steve  Breen,  The  San  Diego  Union-  cartoonists  and  shrinking  comics  space. 
Tribune  editorial  cartoonist  and  “Grand  Also,  tight  space  and  daily  cartoon 

Avenue"  comic  creator  whose  Stick  book  deadlines  in  newspapers  can  make  kids’ 
about  a  frog  was  released  March  1.  books  appealing.  That’s  because  the  latter 


N  cartoonists 

help  attract  /  : 

younger  readers  —  and 
not  just  to  newspapers. 

At  least  a  half-dozen 
syndicated  editorial 
cartoonists  and  comic  l4 

creators  have  written 
and/or  illustrated 

.  .  ,  .  .  trated  the  forthc 

children  s  books  dunng 

the  past  year  or  so. 

“I  suspect  it’s  a  bit  of  a  trend,  and  I 
think  the  number  will  continue  to  grow,” 
says  Steve  Breen,  The  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune  editorial  cartoonist  and  “Grand 
Avenue"  comic  creator  whose  Stick  book 
about  a  frog  was  released  March  1. 


Editorial  cartoonist  Mike  Lester  illus¬ 
trated  the  forthcoming  Coo/  Daddy  Rat. 
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medium  allows  for  bigger  drawings  — 
and  the  time  to  polish  them. 

“It’s  nice  to  flex  the  creative  muscle 
with  a  different  type  of  art,”  says  “Mutts” 
cartoonist  Patrick  McDonnell,  who  has 
done  three  children’s  books  {The  Gift  of 
Nothing,  Art,  and  Just  Like  Heaven)  since 
October  2005.  The  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  cartoonist  adds  that  it’s  not  easy  to 
do  books  in  addition  to  a  daily  comic, 
but  he  finds  them  rewarding. 

Editorial  cartoonist  Mike  Lester  of  the 
Rome  (Ga.)  News-Tribune  and  the  Cagle 
Cartoons  syndicate  also  loves  children’s 
books.  “You’re  communicating  with  non¬ 
adults  who  really  enjoy  pictures  on  a  basic 
level,”  says  Lester,  w'ho  has  done  more 
than  20  books  (usually  as  the  illustrator). 
His  most  recent  release  was  this  past 
September’s  Ninety-Three  in  My  Family, 
written  by  Erica  Perl.  Lester  says  the  extra 
“revenue  stream”  kids’  books  can  bring 
cartoonists  is  also  appealing. 

And  cartoonists  appeal  to  book 
publishers  that  are  often  interested  in 
“names.”  Syndicated  creators  might  not 
have  the  high  profile  of  a  mega-celebrity 
children’s  author  like  Madonna,  but 
they’re  proven  professionals  who  know 
how  to  draw  and  write  —  and  who 
already  have  an  audience.  “It’s  not  neces- 
sar>',  but  it’s  always 
a  plus  to  do  a  book 
C  rj  with  someone  who 

^  ll  has  a  fan  base,”  says 
Elizabeth  Eulberg, 

^  director  of  publicity 

Readers,  w'hich 

publishes  McDonnell’s  books.  “‘Mutts’ 
fans  love  everything  he  does.” 

Eulberg  adds:  “Cartoonists  know  how 
to  tell  stories  in  a  limited  space,  and  that’s 
the  same  with  children’s  books.” 

Among  the  other  sjmdicated  cartoon¬ 
ists  doing  kids’  books  during  the  past  year 
or  so  were  “Non  Sequitur”  creator  Wiley 
Miller  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate  {The 
Extraordinary  Adventures  of  Ordinary 
Basil),  “The  Sunshine  Club”  creator 
Howie  Schneider  of  United  {Wilky  the 
White  House  Cockroach),  and  Detroit 
ATcKJs/United  editorial  cartoonist  Henry' 
Payne,  who  illustrated  the  Joe  O’Connor- 
written  Where  Did  Daddy’s  Hair  Go? 

Several  cartoonists  have  children’s 
books  coming  later  this  year  or  in  2008. 
They  include,  among  others,  McDonnell 
{Hug  Time),  Lester  {Cool  Daddy  Rat), 
and  Breen  {Violet  the  Pilot).  [■ 


Photo  of  the  Month 


BRETT  HOLMAN,  PARADISE  (CALIF.)  POST,  MARCH  6 

SUBTERRANEAN  ICE  PICK  BLUES 

the  caption  might  read.  Here,  physical  scientist  Shane 
Fryer  rappels  into  the  first  level  of  Crystal  Ice  Cave  at 
Lava  Beds  National  Monument  in  California.  Seven  of  the 
nine  ice  caves  are  seeing  a  dramatic  loss  of  ice,  Fryer  reports, 
which  could  be  linked  to  global  warming.  The  National  Park 
Service  is  monitoring  it,  using  photo  imaging  and  a  series  of 
measurements  to  chart  the  decline.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


AND  OTHER  COLORS. 


ABC  mixer:  Online  meets  circ  data 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

IT  MAY  HAVE  TAKEN  A  FEW  YEARS,  BUT 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  is 
finally  moving  in  the  direction  of 
reporting  total  audience  figures  for  newspa¬ 
pers.  During  a  March  board  meeting,  ABC 
directors  said  they  are  starting  w  ork  on 
integrating  online  audience  estimates  in 
the  semi-annual  reports  as  well  as  the  FAS- 
FAX,  using  the  Newspaper  Association 
of  America,  Scarborough,  and  other  third- 
party  data. 

“This  is  a  w'in-w’in  for  advertisers  and 
publishers,”  says  ABC  President  Michael 
Lavery.  “More  information  leads  to  better 
decisions.”  The  board  is  expected  to  pass  the 


optional  reporting  at 
its  next  meeting  in 
July,  meaning  it  could 
affect  new'spapers  as 
soon  as  the  Septem¬ 
ber  2007  reporting 
period. 

Details  are  still 
scarce,  but  Laverv' 
e.xplained  the  new 
audience  information 
will  be  appended  to  publishers’  statements 
and  audit  reports.  Tbe  organization  is  also 
building  an  online  databjtse  for  members. 
The  new  method  of  reporting  will  not  carry 
an  additional  fee,  Lavery  adds.  1 


ABC  President 
Michael  Lavery 
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Q  FEBRUARY  1,  200/:  EDITOR  L  PUBLISHER 
*  ACCORDING  TO  SCOTT  CRYSTAL,  PRESIDENT. 
TV  GUIDE  PUBLISHING  GROUP: 

"Newspapers  have  not  been  able 
to  monetize  (TV)  sections" 


Obviously,  TV  Guide  has  not 
been  talking  with  newspapers 
using  Advantage  Marketing's 
proven  TV  Magazine  advertising 
sales  program. 


For  more  information  contact: 
Advantage  Marketing  Consultants  Inc. 

225  Fairway  Drive,  Suite  A  |  Fayetteville,  NC  28305 
9w.323.034g  I  www.advantagetvbook.com 


ADVANTAGE 

MARKETING  CONSULTANTS  INC. 


or 


FEBRUARY  1,  20071  EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER 

TV  or  not  TV? 

It’s  your  move 

CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES  discontinues  publishing 
its  weekly  TV  Prevue  digest. 

FEBRUARY  4,  200/:  CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES  WEB  SITE 

You  were  right  and 
we  were  wrong 

The  CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES  will  resume  publishing 
TV  Prevue  on  February  25, 2007.  The  decision 
follows  thousands  of  calls  critical  of  the  removal 
of  the  guide  from  the  Sunday  SUN-TIMES. 


not  TV? 


WWW.ADVANTAGETVBOOK.COM 


Q  FEBRUARY  5,  2OO7:  EDITOR  L  PUBLISHER 
WEB  SITE 

The  return  of  the  Prevue  came  as  no 
surprise  to  Tim  Dellinger,  president  of 
North  Carolina-based  TV  Book  business 
Advantage  Marketing  Consultants,  Inc. 

“This  is  about  the 
third  or  fourth  time 
I've  seen  this  happen; 
the  (TV  Book)  had 
to  be  brought  back 
...  because  there 
was  such  an  outcry 
from  readers."  People  thinkTV  Books 
are  just  an  expense.  But  in  fact  TV 
Guide's  decision  to  drop  local  listings 
has  “given  a  shot  in  the  arm”  to 
newspaper  listings  books,  "if  you 
want  to  get  local  listings,  you  have  to 
go  to  the  local  newspaper  now." 

—  Timothy  O.  Dellinger 
President,  Advantage  Marketing  Consultants  Inc. 


on  Victims  of  Violence, 
presented  by  the  Dart 
Center  for  Journalism 
and  Trauma.  The  Morning 
News  got  the  nod  for  a 
series  titled  “Yolanda's 
Crossing,"  documenting 


the  life  of  an  abused 
immigrant  seeking  justice 
in  U.S.  courts,  while  the 
Courant's  “Mentally  Unfit, 
Forced  to  Fight,"  showed 
how  some  U.S.  soldiers 
are  sent  into  combat 


zones  despite  histories  of 
psychological  problems. 


gan  Press,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  Newspaper 
Association.  Roesgen 
succeeds  Tim  Lyke, 
publisher  of  the  Ripon 
Commonwealth  Press. 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 
and  The  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  have  won  the 
2007  Dart  Awards  for 
Excellence  in  Reporting 


Richard  Roesgen, 
publisher  of  the  Sheboy- 


sales  for  the  Daily  News  in  Los  Angeles. 
Previously,  Lewis  was  the  single-copy 
circulation  sales  manager  at  the  South 
Florida  Sun-Sentinel  in  Fort  Lauderdale. 


C  O  I.  ()  R  A  I)  () 

Eldino  ZinngrabO  has  been  appointed  senior 
vice  president  for  The  Denver  Newspaper 
Agency’s  online  division.  Zinngrabe 
most  recently  served  as  publisher  of 
Times  Community  News,  a  suburban 
division  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


NEWSPEOPLE@  EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 

a  John  E.  Newhouse  II 

John  E.  Newhouse  II  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  Beaumont  Enterprise. 
Newhouse,  53,  most  recently  served  as 
president  and  publisher  of  The  Clarion- 
Ledger  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  a  post  he  held 
from  August  2005  through  November 
2006.  Before  that,  he  served  as  president, 
publisher,  and  CEO  of  The  Town  Talk  in 
Alexandria,  La.,  from  1996  until  2005.  Preyiously,  Newhouse 
spent  17  years  at  the  New  York  Times  Co.  He  succeeds  longtime 
publisher  Aubrey  L.  Webb,  who  has  served  in  that  capacity 
for  19  years  and  now  assumes  the  title  of  publisher  emeritus. 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 


F  1.  O  R  1  D  A 

Jim  Clark  has  been  named  general  manag¬ 
er  and  editor  of  the  Williston  Pioneer 
Sun  News.  Clark  has  been  editor  of  the 
Chiefland  Citizen  since  2004. 


Carolyn  Risnor  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Chiefland  Citizen.  Risner  has  been 
the  editor  of  the  Levy  County  Journal 
in  Bronson,  Fla.,  since  2005. 


C  i:  O  R  (i  1  A 

JamOS  Mallory  has  been  promoted  to 
senior  managing  editor  and  vice  president 
of  news  at  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitu¬ 
tion.  Previously,  he  was  managing  editor 
of  operations  and  initiatives.  Robort  W. 
Eickhoff  has  been  named  senior  vice 
president/operations.  He  is  promoted 
from  vice  president/circulation. 


ILLINOIS 

Don  L.  Hurd  has  been  appointed  president 
of  Kankakee  Valley  Publishing  in 
Watseka.  Hurd  most  recently  served 
as  group  publisher. 


was  digital  development  director  for 
the  International  Herald  Tribune. 


A  1.  A  B  .4  M  A 

David  ioynor  has  been  appointed  executive 
news  editor  of  Community  Newspaper 
Holdings  Inc.  in  Birmingham.  Previously, 
Joyner  served  as  senior  managing  editor 
of  the  Eagle-Tribune  in  North  Andover, 
Mass. 


Julio  S^onz  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  Excelsior,  Freedom  Orange 
County  Information’s  Spanish-language 
weekly.  Saenz  previously  serv  ed  as 
president  and  publisher  of  ConXion,  a 
Hispanic  publication  he  started  in  2003 
in  Rochester,  N.Y.  that  was  acquired  by 
Gannett  Co.  in  2005. 


CALIFORNIA 

^  Norbert 
^  (Bert)  Ortiz 

Vl  '  -i  has  been  named 

vice  president 
■KiliinH  of  circulation 
for  the  Orlando  Sentinel.  Ortiz 
joined  the  Sentinel  in  2006 
as  director  of  circulation. 


A  R  K  A  N  S  A  S 

Terry  R.  Ward  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Paragould  Daily  Press  in  Greene 
County.  Ward  most  recently  served  as 
advertising  director  for  East  Central 
Communications,  overseeing  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  for  11  community  news¬ 
papers  in  Illinois.  He  succeeds  Saan  EvanS. 


Toni  Sciacqua  is  the  new  managing  editor 
of  the  Daily  Breeze  in  Torrance.  He  is 
promoted  from  news  and  design  editor. 
Frank  Suraci  has  been  named  executive 
city  editor,  a  promotion  from  city  editor. 


CALIFORNIA 

Morsdith  ArHoy  has  been  named  executive 

editor  oflatimes.com.  Previously,  Artley 


Jony  Lawis  has  been  named  director, 
circulation  distribution  services/retail 
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P  ILLINOIS 

Lisa  Schmitz 

has  been  named 
advertising  sales 

Redeye.  Schmitz 
has  served  as  an  advertising 
sales  manager  since  joining  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Co.  in  1999- 


Lou  Ransom  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Defender.  Previously,  Ransom 
was  managing  editor  of  the  New  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Courier. 

John  Barron  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
Barron  has  served  as  executive  editor 
since  September. 

K  .\  X  S  A  S 

Darron  Worth  has  been  appointed  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Parsons  Sun  and  the 
Chanute  Tribune.  Werth  most  recently 
served  as  advertising  sales  manager  at 
The  Hutchinson  News. 

M  A  R  Y  1.  A  X  D 

Marcia  Myors  has  been  named  assistant 
managing  editor  for  national  and  foreign 
affairs  at  The  Sun  in  Baltimore.  Previous¬ 
ly,  she  served  as  national  and  foreign 
editor. 

M 1 X  X  ESOTA 

Par  Riddor  has  been  appointed  publisher 
and  CEO  of  the  Star  Tribune  in  Min¬ 
neapolis.  He  most  recently  was  publisher 
and  president  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press.  Nancy  Bamos  has  been  appointed 
editor  and  senior  vice  president/news. 
Barnes  most  recently  served  as  deputy 
managing  editor/content. 

X  E  \\  YORK 

Robort  Pollock  has  been  named  features 
editor  of  The  Wall  Street  Joumafs 
editorial  page.  Previously,  he  was  an 
editorial  page  writer.  He  succeeds  Tunku 
Vbradarajan.  who  was  recently  named 
assistant  managing  editor. 

X  O  R  T  H  C  A  R  O  L  I  X  A 

Skip  Foster  has  been  appointed  publisher 

of  The  Star  in  Shelby,  N.C.  Previously,  he 
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Dorothea  Bellisime 

90,  Died  March  6 

ADVICE  COLUMNIST,  THE  OMNGE  COUNTY  REGISTER,  SANTA  ANA.  CALIF. 


SHE  WAS  KNOWN  TO  READERS  AS  “THE  TROUBLE 

Shooter,”  The  Orange  County  Registers  resident 
go-to  gunslinger  to  whom  they  directed  their 
queries  and  gripes.  But  those  who  were  aware  of  the 
Shooters  true  identity  knew  that  he  was  in  fact  a  she: 

Dorothea  Bellisime,  the  woman  behind  the  white 
cowboy  hat  in  the  columns  accompanying  graphic. 

“The  Trouble  Shooter,”  which  ran  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Registers  Metro  section  and  later  in  its 
feature  pages,  answered  questions  ranging  from 
consumer  help  issues  to  inquiries  about  getting  help  to  those  who  needed  it  most. 

A  Kansas  native,  Bellisime  moved  to  Los  Angeles  in  the  1930s  to  pursue  a  gradu¬ 
ate  degree  at  the  University  of  Southern  California.  She  was  hired  by  the  Register  in 
1959,  and  worked  mostly  in  the  newsroom  library  before  taking  on  the  column  in 
1967.  For  the  next  24  years  she  offered  handy  tips  and  helped  readers  connect  with 
others  whom  they  could  lend  a  hand.  When  the  wife  of  a  hospitalized  veteran  wrote 
that  her  husband  liked  to  work  on  toy  trains,  members  of  a  local  train  club  brought 
him  pieces  and  parts  to  work  on.  When  she  learned  of  other  folks  with  hard-luck 
stories  or  medical  problems,  readers  answered  her  call  to  offer  money  or  assistance. 

Bellisime  also  organized  a  semi-annual  swap  meet  that  raised  thousands  of 
dollars  for  local  charities  and  for  poor  children  living  on  American  Indian  reserva¬ 
tions  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  She  died  of  heart  failure  in  San  Diego. 


INFOSTRUCTURE  NEWS  MEDIA  INC. 

HAS  SOLD 

CH*  'ii«j>i 

I  IRONICLI^_  ; 

HUMBOLDT  (TN)  CHRONICLE 

DYER  (TN)  TRI-CITY  REPORTER  B 

a  partial  interest  in  i 

TRENTON  (TN)  GAZETTE 

(7,980  combined  weekly  distribution)  A 

and  W 

WEST  TENNESSEE  PUBLISHING 


AMERICAN  HOMETOWN  PUBLISHING  INC. 


We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  Infostructure  News  Media  in  this  transaction. 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 

Sunta  Fe  X-M  •"  503.82h;2700  f:  303.820. 29(t0  vvw^v.t!irksvanes.seu. com 
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Robert  B.  Miller  Jr. 

71,  Died  March  5 
RETIRED  PUBLISHER,  BATTU 
CREEK  (MICH.)  ENQUIRER 

OBERT  B.  Miller 
Jr.,  former  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and 
community  leader,  was  a 
third-generation  news¬ 
man  who  sought  to 
make  his  own  mark 
while  carrying  on  a 
family  tradition. 

Born  in  Battle  Creek, 
Miller  initially  consid¬ 
ered  a  career  outside 
newspapers.  But  while 
attending  Michigan 
State  as  an  English 
major,  he  began  working 
at  the  Lansing  State 
Journal  —  and  began 
to  embrace  his  destiny 
as  a  publisher. 

Despite  being  diag¬ 
nosed  with  Parkinson  s 
disease  in  1977,  after 
stints  at  newspapers 
in  OlvTnpia,  Wash., 
and  Boise,  Idaho,  he 
followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  grandfather. 


Albert  Miller,  and 
father,  Robert  Miller,  by 
becoming  the  Enquirer's 
publisher  in  1979.  He 
retired  in  1990,  but 
stayed  on  as  chairman 
until  1992. 

While  he  was  at  the 
helm.  Federated  Publi¬ 
cations  (which  included 
the  Enquirer  and  six 
other  newspapers) 
merged  in  1971  with 
Gannett.  Following  the 
merger.  Miller  changed 
the  name  of  the  paper 
from  the  Enquirer  and 
News  to  the  Battle  Creek 
Enquirer  without 
Gannett  s  approval. 

Emery  Wister 

93,  Died  March  5 
ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER.  THE 
CHARLOTTE  (N.C.)  NEWS 

Most  reporters 
are  lucky  if  they 
have  a  personal  en¬ 
counter  with  a  star  or 
two  during  their  career. 
But  Emerj'  Wister,  a 
four-decade  journalist 
with  The  Charlotte  News, 


made  a  career  out  of  it. 

Working  as  the  News’ 
entertainment  writer, 
Wister  visited  Holly¬ 
wood  dozens  of  times  — 
and  became  friends 
with  such  greats  as  Jack 
Lemmon,  Lucille  Ball, 
and  Bob  Hope. 

Wister  joined  the 
News  in  1936  as  a  proof¬ 
reader;  his  career  was 
interrupted  when  he 
entered  the  Army  during 
World  War  II,  after 
which  he  returned  to  the 
newsroom.  He  covered 
federal  courts  and 
business  before  he  was 
named  entertainment 
wTiter.  Wister  spent 
years  on  the  job  inter- 
\Tewing  some  of  the 
greatest  icons  of  the 
silver  screen,  including 
Clark  Gable,  Marilym 
Monroe,  Tony  Curtis, 
Bing  Crosby,  and  John 
Wayne,  among  many 
others. 

Wister  retired  in  1979. 
His  wife,  Viola  Fender 
Wister,  died  in  1981. 


was  editor.  Succeeding  him  as  editor  is  Jon 
JimiSOn,  who  most  recently  was  managing 
editor  of  The  Gaston  Gazette  in  Gastonia. 

OHIO 

Todd  Franko  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Vindicator  in  Youngstown.  Franko 
most  recently  served  as  metro  editor  of 
the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register  Star. 

OREGON 

GoorgO  Murdock  has  been  appointed 
publisher/editor  of  the  East  Oregonian. 
Murdock  has  been  superintendent  of 
the  Umatilla-Morrow  Education  Service 
District  since  1999  and  an  educator  for 
nearly  40  years.  A  former  reporter,  he  has 
written  a  column  for  the  East  Oregonian 
since  2004.  He  succeeds  DavO  BalCOID. 

Brian  Priostor  has  been  appointed  presi¬ 
dent/publisher  of  the  Statesman-Journal 
in  Salem.  Previously,  he  was  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  market  development  and  strategic 
planning  at  The  Indianapolis  Star. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Vomon  LOOb  has  been  named  metro 
editor  at  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Loeb, 
who  previously  worked  for  the  Inquirer, 
most  recently  was  investigations  editor 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

EricJ.  Grilly  is  the  new'  president  of 
Philadelphia  Media  Holdings’  Philly.com. 
Grilly  previously  served  as  president  of 
MediaNews  Group  Interactive. 

I  E  N  N  E  S  S  E  E 
Jason  Davis  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  LaFollette  Press.  Previously,  Davis 
was  a  reporter. 

1  E  X  A  S 

Ron  Midkiff  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Big  Spring  Herald.  Previously,  he 


was  circulation/property  manager  at 
Today  Newspapers  in  DeSoto. 

Andy  Adams  has  been  promoted  to  editor 
of  The  Lufkin  Daily  News.  Adams  has 
served  as  managing  editor  since  2005. 

Loslio  J.  MagaliOS  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president  of  sales  and  marketing  for 


Prime  Time  Newspapers  LLC,  a  division 
of  Hearst  Corp.  in  San  Antonio.  Previous¬ 
ly,  she  was  display  advertising  director 
at  the  San  Antonio  Express-News. 

VIRGINIA 

Mike  Bums  has  been  appointed  corporate 
director/advertising  for  Gannett 's  New's- 
paper  Division.  Burns  most  recently  w'as 
vice  president  of  advertising  at  The  Daily 
Press  in  Hampton  Roads. 

Mark  Targ®  has  been  named  advertising 
director  at  The  Roanoke  Times  and 
roanoke.com.  Targe  joined  the  newspaper 
in  2006  as  advertising  manager. 

WASHING TON 

Kathy  Best  has  been  named  managing 

editor  for  digital  news  and  innovation  at 

The  Seattle  Times.  Previously,  she  was 

assistant  managing  editor/Sunday, 

national  and  foreign  at  The  Sun  in 

Baltimore. 


most  experienced  executive 
recruiting  firm  in  the  newspaper  industry 


'ore  than  two  decades  successfully  recruiting 
superior  corporate  executives,  publishers,  editors, 
managers  in  all  departments. 


O'Trykayny' 
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EDITORIAL 


The  run  for  the  White  House  has  changed.  Pack  journalism 
has  not.  Neither  bodes  well  for  democracy. 


IN  ONE  OF  HIS  MANY  “FaBLES  IN 
Slang,”  George  Ade,  the  great 
Chicago  newspaper  columnist  of 
the  late  19th  century,  tells  the  story 
of  a  man  who  regulEU'ly  followed  weeks  of 
increasingly  smug  sobriety  with  a  wUd 
night  of  binge  drinking.  There  was  alwaj’s 
the  same  reason  for  those  nights  that  begsui 
as  a  little  reward  drink  for  his  virtue  to  turn 
into  blurry  marathons  of  boozing:  “He  fell 
into  a  Crowd.” 

So  it  is  with  newspapers.  Every  four  years, 
they  vow  to  reform.  They  will  eschew  Horse 
Race  Coverage.  They  will 
Follow  the  Issues.  They  will  ^ 0  WSD  J 

ignore  the  trivial  and  dis-  , 

tracting  —  the  attack  ads,  p3.CK  ITl 
the  campaign  “message  of  SCFVCS  1 
the  day,”  the  candidate  gaffes  .  , 

that  launch  a  thousand  Jay  ignorir 
Leno monologues  —  and  icciipc  *■ 

Set  Their  Own  Agenda.  ^ 

And  then,  inevitably,  ing  on  ] 

newspapers  and  the  rest  of 
the  press  fall  into  a  Crowd. 

Pack  journalism  is  the  press  version  of 
Ade’s  Crowd  of  tippling  conventioneers 
eager  to  welcome  one  more  drunk  to  the 
party.  Even  as  newspapers  whittle  away  at 
their  D.C.  bureaus  and  reassign  reporters 
from  national  to  “local,  local,  local”  news, 
the  sway  that  pack  journalism  holds  on  the 
Beltway  press  corps  persists.  The  Crowd  is 
never  so  influential  as  in  the  ever-lengthen¬ 
ing  season  of  presidential  campaigns.  The 
feverish  obsessions  of  the  blogosphere  have 
only  exacerbated  the  phenomenon:  Now 
the  herd  just  turns  faster  in  pursuit  of  some 
ginned-up  “controversy”  or  fame  scandal. 

Lets  review  the  top  stories  on  the  media- 
anointed  top  candidates  that  the  Crowd 
has  produced  so  far: 


Newspapers’ 
pack  mentality 
serves  no  one  by 
ignoring  bigger 
issues  and  focus¬ 
ing  on  minutiae. 


Barack  Obama  amassing  parking 
tickets  —  gosh,  17  of  them  in  impossible-to- 
find-a-space  Boston  —  as  a  law  student  20 
years  ago.  Hilary  Clinton  getting  dissed  by 
a  movie  producer,  and  later  breaking  into  a 
Park  Ridge,  Ill.,  natives  idea  of  an  authentic 
way  to  quote  a  Negro  spiritual. 

On  the  Republican  side,  there’s  Mormon 
Mitt  Romney  counting  his  wives  —  let’s 
see,  one  ...just  one!  —  in  what’s  supposed 
to  be  a  subtle  dig  at  GOP  rivals  Rudy 
Giuliani  (married  to  Wife  No.  3),  Newt 
Gingrich  (ditto),  and  John  McCain,  whose 
spouse  for  the  better  part 
lers’  three  decades 

, ,  is  merely  his  second. 

lt3,llty  What  else?  Well,  there 

)  one  bv  doesn’t  seem  to  be  a  dime’s 

worth  of  difference  be- 
blgge  r  tween  the  strategies  the 

J  f/Apiic.  Republican  candidates  fa¬ 
vor  for  Iraq  and  the  Bush 
inutiae.  administration’s  plan  du 
jour.  That  might  seem  an 
interesting  area  for  reporters  to  explore  — 
you  know,  America  being  in  a  war  and  all  — 
but  we  sure  haven’t  read  much  about  it. 

Newspapers  need  to  remember  that  ask¬ 
ing  questions  about  gossipy  water  cooler 
topics  is  not  “^gressive  journalism.”  They 
need  to  drop  all  those  endless  stories  about 
What  a  Candidate  Has  to  Do  to  target  this 
or  that  demographic  or  wn  this  or  that  state 
primaiy.  Let  the  politicians  figure  that  out 
After  all,  they  still  have  a  year  to  do  so. 

Newspapers  are  not  unpaid  campaign 
advisors  —  the>’’re  the  voice  of  citizens.  If 
reporters  this  campaign  season  are  not 
asking  candidates  the  tough  questions  the>’ 
would  hear  across  a  kitchen  table  or  at  the 
ballpark  or,  yes,  in  a  tavern,  it’s  a  clear  sign 
that  once  ^ain  they’ve  fallen  into  a  Crowd. 


America’s  Oldest  Journal  Covering  the  Newspaper  Industry 


With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist,  established  March  22, 1884;  Newspaperdom,  March  1892; 

The  Fourth  Estate,  March  1, 1894;  Editor  a  Publisher,  June  29, 1901;  Advertising,  June  22, 1925. 
OFFICES:  General:  770  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003;  Voice:  (800)  336-4380,  Editorial  fai:  (646)  654-5370;  Advertisinf 
fax:  (646)  654-5360;  Corporate  e-mail:  eopub(g>editorandpublisher.com;  Web  site:  http://www.editorandpublisher.com.  Chicago: 
6505  W.  Palatine  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60631;  (773)  792-3512:  tax  (773)  792-  m InUmalien) 

3513.  Mark  Fitzgerald,  Editor  at  Large.  Washington:  910  17th  St.  N.W.,  Suite  9  J  IMMtJwMryiwVl  Vll  MonlMr 
215,  Washington,  DC  20006:  (202)  833-2551.  Todd  Shields,  Washington  Editor.  XlF 
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Followed  ‘buzz’ and  blogs 

k 


I 


Her  experience  outside  the  Beltway  helped  Marisa  Taylor 
of  McClatchy  stay  out  front  on  the  firing  of  U.S.  attorneys 

I  HE  CURRENT  SCANDAL  SWIRLING  AROUND  THE 

firing  of  eight  U.S.  attorneys  first  reached  the  main¬ 
stream  media  in  a  major  way  via  a  report  from 
McClatchy  Newspapers’  Washington,  D.C.,  bureau. 
That  scoop  had  been  fed  by  items  that  had  appeared 
for  weeks  on  political  blogs.  How  is  it  that  the  resource-rich 
Washington  Post  and  NexjD  York  Times  did  not  break  the  “Eight- 
gate”  story  above  ground?  One  reason  was  that  McClatchy’s 
Marisa  Taylor  had  only  worked  inside  the  Beltway  for  less  than 
a  year  and  had  brought  with  her  years  of  experience  covering 

federal  courts  in  distant  parts  of  the  country.  Her  first  bombshell  appeared  on  Jan.  26, 

“It  helped  still  being  an  outsider  here,”  opening  with:  “Attorney  General  Alberto 


Taylor,  37,  told  me  in  mid-March,  with 
Attorney  General  Alberto  Gonzales  seem¬ 
ingly  on  the  verge  of  losing  his  job.  “And 
as  a  bureau  we  are  underdogs  in  terms  of 
resources,  and  that  can  sometimes  help 
us.  It  encourages  us  to  maybe  look  outside 
the  Beltway.  We  were  willing  to  believe 
the  Justice  Department  if  it  provided 
evidence  that  this  was  not  political,  but 
also  willing  to  look  at  other  explanations. 
We  were  willing  to  be  a  watchdog.” 

This  sounded  exactly  like  what  Knight 
Bidder’s  Washington  bureau  —  before  it 
combined  with  McClatchy’s  office  —  did 
in  taking  an  unusually  skeptical  view  of 
the  administration’s  claims  on  Iraqi 
WMDs  in  the  run-up  to  the  war. 

For  weeks,  reports  of  suspicious  firings 
of  well-qualified  U.S.  attorneys  had  been 
appearing  on  the  blogs,  particularly  at 
Talking  Points  Memo.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  eventually  noted  some  of  the  dis¬ 
missals.  Taylor  had  been  following  it  all, 
but  also  hearing  a  lot  of  “buzz”  about  this 
being  a  politiccil  deal  from  her  contacts  in 
the  legal  community’  across  the  country. 


Gonzales  is  transforming  the  ranks  of  the 
nation’s  top  federal  prosecutors  by  firing 
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‘We  have  to  pick  and 
choose  ”  she  says.  ‘We 
don’t  have  the  resources 
to  cover  everything, 
but  enterprise  can 
be  our  strength.” 


some  and  appointing  conserv’ative  loyalists 
from  the  Bush  administration’s  inner  circle 
who  critics  say  are  unlikely  to  buck  Wash¬ 
ington.  ...  With  Congress  now  controlled 
by  the  Democrats,  critics  fear  that  in  some 
cases  Gonzales  is  try-ing  to  skirt  the  need 
for  Senate  confirmation  by  giving  new 
U.S.  attorneys  interim  appointments  for 
indefinite  terms.” 

She  moved  the  story  along  in  a  Feb.  12 
article  headlined,  “5  Ousted  U.S.  Attor¬ 
neys  Received  Positive  Job  Evaluations.” 
Then  on  Feb.  28  came:  “Political  Interfer¬ 
ence  Alleged  in  Sacking  of  a  U.S.  Attor¬ 


ney.”  After  several  more  scoops,  she  re¬ 
ported  on  March  16  that  Gonzales,  under 
fire,  had  called  U.S.  attorneys  around  the 
country  to  offer  an  apology. 

So  who  is  Marisa  Taylor?  After  growing 
up  mainly  in  New  Jersey,  she  started 
her  journalism  career  at  an  English-lan¬ 
guage  paper  in  Mexico  City.  From  there 
she  returned  across  the  border  to  The 
Monitor  in  McAllen,  Texas,  and  then  to 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  where  she 
focused  on  the  federal  courts.  Later  she 
covered  the  federal  courts  for  four  years  at 
The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune.  Last  year, 
she  joined  Knight  Bidder’s  Washington 
bureau  as  its  final  hire  before  the  sale  to 
McClatchy.  She  suggests  she  may  even 
have  been  KR’s  “last  hire  any’where.” 

She  was  particularly  attuned  to  the 
attorney-sacking  story  because  she 
recognizes  the  importance  of  federal 
prosecutors  staying  above  politics.  Locals 
are  continually  suspicious  that  corruption 
charges  are  motivated  by  political  consid¬ 
erations,  “and  prosecutors  have  to 
demonstrate  that’s  not  the  case.” 

Early  this  year,  as  the  buzz  and  the 
blogs  drove  her,  she  talked  to  Investiga¬ 
tive  Editor  Jim  Asher,  and  they  both 
wondered:  Why  were  these  people  fired 
—  was  it  part  of  some  larger  strategy  ? 

So  Taylor  started  calling  her  contacts,  and 
“a  lot  of  longtime  pros  were  saying  this 
was  unusual,  even  though  the  administra¬ 
tion  was  saving  it  wasn’t,”  she  recalls. 

She  received  help  from  her  colleagues 
Margaret  Talev  and  Ron 
Hutcheson,  especially 
when  she  finally  tied  Karl 
Rove  to  the  process. 

At  McClatchy,  she  ex¬ 
plains,  “we  have  to  pick 
and  choose.  We  don’t  have 
the  resources  to  cover 
everything,  but  enterprise 
can  be  our  strength.  I  can’t 
beat  the  Post  and  Times  on  leaks,  but  I 
can  look  for  enterprise  that  perhaps  they 
are  not  covering  at  that  very  moment.  We 
try  to  give  our  papers  something  differ¬ 
ent.”  She  also  declares  that  “anyone  who 
tries  to  downplay  the  role  of  blogs  in  cov¬ 
erage  of  Washington  is  behind  the  times.” 

McClatchy’s  D.C.  bureau  chief,  John 
Walcott,  recalls  a  Justice  Department 
official  telling  Taylor  that  she  simply  “had” 
to  use  certain  information  he  had  given 
her  for  a  story.  According  to  Walcott, 
Taylor  replied:  “I  will  decide  what  goes 
in  mv  storv.  You  won’t.”  11 
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Matthew  Kauffman  and  Lisa  Chedekel 
Hartford  Courant 

2006  Polk  Award  for  Military  Reporting 

"Mentally  Unfit,  Forced  to  Fight,"  a  four-part  investigation  photographed  by 
Mark  Mirko,  exposed  the  U.S.  military's  weakness  in  identifying  and  treating 
mentally  ill  soldiers,  leading  to  policy  revisions.  Visit  courant.com/unfit. 
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From  major  metros  to  community  dailies, 
production  consolidation  has  newspaper 
plants  and  presses  getting  a  lot  busier 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 
AND  MARK  FITZGERALD 


An  appealing  aspect  of  realigning  newspaper 
ownership  into  geographic  clusters  has  been  the 
opportunity  to  centralize  production.  Printing 
several  titles  at  one  plant  can  improve  both  efficiency 
and  quality.  More  recently,  retreating  business  has 
spurred  production  consolidation  at  big-city  newspapers,  neighbor¬ 
ing  community  dailies,  and  large  metro-area  groups. 

But  consolidation  is  driven  by  more  than  just  shrinking  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising.  Where  it  matters,  presses  are  faster.  More 
important,  product  changeovers  are  sped  by  computer-to-plate 
output,  automatic  ink  presetting  from  pre-press  data,  automatic 


press  web-up,  even  on-the-fly  page  changing. 

Had  the  bare  metrics  of  the  business 
remained  unchanged  since  1990,  evolving 
production  and  packaging  capabilities 
during  that  time  might  have  fostered  a 
gradual  trend  toward  consolidation  anyway. 
Extracting  more  and  better  output  from 
capital  equipment  just  makes  sense. 

But  the  model  “has  always  been  one  of 
craft,”  with  newspapers  owning  all  their  re¬ 
sources,  says  longtime  industry  consultant 
Chuck  Blevins.  “Since  the  ’80s,  some  of  that 
has  been  evolving  away”  to  a  new  model,  he 
adds:  “Psychologically,  publishers  weren’t 
willing  to  give  up  control.  That’s  gone  away.” 

Naples,  Fla.-based  Blevins  adds  that 
beyond  business  conditions  and  market 
changes,  technology  advances  have  played  a 
role  in  —  but  not  caused  —  that  change.  “In 
some  cases,  it’s  just  pure  cost  avoidance,”  he 
says,  noting  that  although  new  equipment 
can  do  much  more  for  the  money,  its  cost  is 
prohibitive  for  some.  So  when  the  time 
comes  for  a  new  press,  it’s  time  to  consider 
partnering,  maybe  even  outsourcing. 

“I  think  you’ll  have  a  lot  more  of  this,”  says 
Blevins,  adding  that  multiple  plants  become 
“less  rational”  with  lower  circulations  and 
faster  presses. 

But  the  longer-term  downside,  he  contin¬ 
ues,  may  be  that  “if  you  do  these  consolida¬ 
tions,  you  make  it  harder  to  sell  the  paper”  — 
if  it  lacks  its  own  production  plant  and  is  sep¬ 
arated  from  combined  purchasing  power. 


Blevins  cites  William  Dean  Singleton  as  a 
leader  in  rationalizing  production  resources. 
This  month,  the  California  Newspapers 
Partnership  (majority-owned  by  Singleton’s 
MediaNews  Group)  turns  over  to  the  larger 
San  Jose  Mercury  News  the  25,0000-copy 
press  runs  of  the  Santa  Cruz  (Calif)  Sentinel, 
late  of  Ottaway  and  CNHI. 

Blaming  falling  ad  revenue,  a  Sentinel  re¬ 
port  in  March  quoted  Publisher  Dave  Regan 
saying  that  although  the  move  “will  make  us 
more  profitable ...  it’s  a  sad  way  to  make  the 
paper  better.”  The  change  will  cost  10  jobs 
in  the  pressroom  and  23  in  the  mailroom. 
Some  may  find  work  in  San  Jose’s  pressroom. 
CNP  stands  to  save  appro.ximately  $1  million 
annually.  According  to  Mercury  News 
Publisher  and  CNP  President  George  Riggs, 
further  savings  may  come  from  relocating 
to  smaller  downtown  quarters. 

Rather  than  the  supporting  technologies, 
Blevins  maintains,  “it’s  just  the  pure  pres¬ 
sures  of  economics  driving  this.”  Consolida¬ 
tion,  in  his  view,  is  economically  driven  and 
technologically  enabled:  “It  so  happened  that 
there  was  a  business  need  at  the  same  time 
that  technology  made  it  possible.” 

Big  enablers,  Blevins  continues,  include 
direct-to-plate  output,  which  also  eliminates 
film  misregister  and  processing  time; 
communications  technologies,  automatic 
register-control  and  press-presetting  sys¬ 
tems,  which  cut  time  and  improve  quality; 
and  advanced  press  controls  from  a  remote 
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console,  requiring  only  “a  couple  of  people 
driving  the  press.” 

The  latest  presses  are  very  fast,  but  “high 
speed  in  many  cases  is  unused,”  Blevins  says, 
pointing  out  that  it  usually  only  benefits  long 
runs.  An  exception  to  this  would  be  a  need 
to  print  multiple  dailies  in  rapid  succession, 
which  is  done  by  one  family-owned  group 
in  Ohio.  Faster  presses  may  allow  for  later 
deadlines,  but  without  more  work  they  sit 
idle  longer,  and  any  automation  that  con¬ 
tributes  to  speed  also  “requires  more 
people  to  maintain  it,”  Blevins  cautions. 

More  papers  from  fewer  plants 

Among  the  alternatives  to  one  plant  pro¬ 
ducing  only  one  newspaper,  consolidation 
sits  somewhere  between  outsourcing  to 
a  commercial  printer  and  becoming  a 
commercial  printer. 

Papers  of  all  sizes  have  succeeded  in 
producing  commercial  work.  In  the  1990s, 
five  separately  and  independently  owned 
central-Ohio  dailies  formed  Premier 
Printing  to  produce  their  own  titles  and 
commercial  jobs  —  probably  the  only  such 
arrangement  in  the  U.S.  A  cluster  in  all  but 
ownership,  the  Premier  partnership  was 
“really  a  reflection  of  the  personalities  of  the 
people  who  got  together,”  Blevins  observes. 

Consolidation  more  likely  will  occur  at 
an  existing  site  rather  than  at  a  new  jointly 
owned  facility.  And  with  few  independently 
owned  dailies  left,  how  many  are  close 
enough  to  support  a  separate  print  site? 

Clearly  not  all  pressrooms  will  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  use  downtime  to  print  others’  work. 
Except  for  one  regular  customer  or  occasion¬ 
al  jobs,  commercial  work  requires  not  only 
suitable  equipment  and  execution,  but 
usually  also  operation  as  its  own  business. 

A  plant  that  instead  takes  on  all  of  its  own 
pajier’s  production  or  that  of  a  sister  paper 
will  likely  deal  with  fewer  changes  to  ink 
density  settings  and  pap)er  roll  sizes.  It  may 
negotiate  better  pricing  for  larger  quantities 
of  ink,  paper,  and  plates.  And  it  may  not  need 
commercially  comp)etitive  UV  curing,  heatset 
drying,  trimming,  stitching,  or  gluing. 

Which  is  not  to  say  there  cannot  be  up¬ 
grades.  While  one  paper  can  benefit  at  the 
outset  from  another’s  systems,  both  benefit 
when  a  parent  company  invests  savings  in 
better  equipment.  The  same  is  true  at  major 
metros  that  upgrade  one  plant  before  closing 
another. 

Twenty  years  ago.  The  Dallas  Morning 
News  was  among  the  first  to  scale  back  to  a 
single  suburban  plant.  Although  it  contem¬ 
plated  a  second,  it  also  was  among  the  first  to 
pull  back,  adding  a  press  to  its  Plano  plant 
and  designating  the  new  South  Dallas  plant 


for  Sunday  packaging  and  possibly  its  com¬ 
mercial  printing  affiliate. 

Just  last  year.  North  Jersey  Media  Group 
ended  printing  at  its  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
headquarters,  moving  all  production  to  its 
newly  enlarged  Rockaway  plant,  which, 
among  other  enhancements,  added  an  ad¬ 
vanced  press  to  its  single-  and  doublewide 
capacity  to  handle  its  own  daily  and  weekly 
titles  and  considerable  contract  print  work. 

Since  Dallas’  distribution  decamped  to 
Plano,  other  big-city  dailies  did  much  the 


Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  Operations  Director  Richard 
Hawes  watches  copies  exit  a  folder  at  the  Gwinnett  plant 

same.  In  2000,  the  Seattle  Times  Co.  moved  to  pri 
all  printing  to  its  Bothell  plant.  Two  other  La 

joint  operating  agencies  —  Detroit’s  in  2005  Inter 
and  Denver’s  this  year  —  set  up  single  print  tract, 
sites.  Last  year  the  Los  Angeles  Times  closed  use  t« 
its  Valley  plant  and  the  the  San  Francisco  have 
Ch  ron  icle  awarded  Transcontinental  its  yet  fc 

printing  after  2008.  Each  had  long  operated  Hawi 
three  production  plants.  admi 

The  Washington  Post  and  The  Arizona  Co 

Republic  still  print  at  two  suburban  loca-  ios  H 
tions  each.  the  A 

abou 

Atlanta  s  single  suburban  site  Desij 

From  Dallas  to  Detroit,  Hackensack  to  Austi 
Honolulu,  many  big  dailies  print  outside  The  I 

cities.  Following  this  trend,  the  Atlanta  Jour-  A  ^ 
nal-Constitution  will  close  its  dowmtown  fiill-c 

Fulton  plant  in  two  years  and  print  only  at  its  we  ci 


Norcross  plant,  in  Gwinnett  County. 

Until  just  a  few'  years  ago,  Cox  Newspapers 
separately  published  the  morning  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  e\ex\\ng  Journal.  “That  probably 
was  part  of  it,”  Operations  Director  Richard 
Hawes  says  of  the  two-plemt  strategy,  which 
dates  from  the  industry’s  boom  days  of  the 
mid-1980s.  But  also,  Hawes  says,  “because  of 
the  size  of  the  papers,  they  required  collect 
runs  three  or  four  days  a  week.” 

That  consolidation  is  part  of  a  major  re¬ 
structuring  that  will  affect  the  number,  size, 
and  focus  of  sections  and  zoned  edi¬ 
tions.  Along  with  product  and  pro¬ 
duction  changes,  management  will 
curtail  5%  of  circulation  when  it  ends 
delivery  in  areas  with  relatively  few 
subscribers,  limited  advertiser  inter¬ 
est,  and  what  Publisher  John  Mellott 
described  as  distribution  costs  as 
high  as  $5  per  50-cent  copy  {ECIP 
Online,  Feb.  22).  The  company  will 
not  disclose  projected  savings. 

In  production,  98  jobs  either  will 
be  eliminated  or  moved  to  Norcross, 
Mellott  said  in  February.  While  the 
plan  includes  cutting  positions  and 
products,  it  also  calls  for  investing 
$12  million  in  a  new  classified 
advertising  system  and  $30  million 
to  simplify  production  and  supply 
more  color  at  Norcross. 

The  Norcross  and  Fulton  press¬ 
rooms  have  four  mid-1980s,  27- 
couple  TKS  presses  apiece,  each  with 
a  satellite  color  unit  and  five  half- 
decks.  None  of  Fulton’s  units  (on 
older  Goss  reelstands),  however,  will 
go  to  Norcross.  Instead,  the  Cox  flag¬ 
ship  intends  to  add  two  color  towers 
to  each  of  three  presses.  (Two  TKS 
hard  ColorTop  7000CD  towers  were 
plant  added  to  the  fourth  press  in  2001 
to  print  The  New  York  Times.) 

Last  month,  MAN  Roland,  TKS,  and  Goss 
International  were  still  bidding  for  the  con¬ 
tract.  Hawes  says  Fulton’s  old  iron  is  of  no 
use  to  the  group’s  other  large  dailies,  which 
have  newer  presses.  While  there  are  no  plans 
yet  for  the  plant,  “after  printing  ceases,” 
Hawes  says,  prepress  and  production 
administration  will  continue  there. 

Consolidation  was  among  multiple  scenar¬ 
ios  Hawes  evaluated  as  a  consultant  for 
the  A/C  three  years  ago.  With  the  paper  for 
about  a  year  now,  he  spent  six  years  with 
DesignAlliance  (later  absorbed  by  McClier/ 
Austin-Aecom)  after  working  22  years  at 
The  Washington  Post. 

A  48-page  edition  in  four  sections,  with  20 
full-color  pages,  is  “the  most  colorful  paper 
we  can  print  with  the  press  configuration  we 
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have  today,”  says 
Hawes. 

■  While  bigger  Friday 

I  ^  and  Sunday  editions 

.  \  Bh  run  collect,  in  the  past 
year  the  other  days’ 
editions  have  been 
printed  in  straight 

NYT  Production  three 

VP  Tom  Lombardo  presses.  Fnday  and 

Sunday,  says  Hawes, 

“we  typically  run  all  eight  presses”  —  the  A/C 
on  seven  and,  on  the  fourth  Norcross  press 
after  the  New  York  Times  is  off,  a  zoned 
Gwinnett  County  edition  of  the  A/C. 

By  itself,  eliminating  circulation  to  outly¬ 
ing  areas  would  do  little  to  support  consoli¬ 
dation,  because  that  early  run  accounts  for 
only  25,000  copies  from  one  or  two  presses, 
and  well  before  the  main,  midnight  run. 
“Another  reason  why  it’s  advantageous”  to 
print  at  Norcross,  Hawes  says,  it  that  “all 
inserting  takes  place  there.”  Fulton  handles 
only  ROP  copies. 

The  color  towers,  along  with  a  third-level 
former,  Hawes  notes,  will  enable  Norcross 
to  produce  72-page  editions  in  six  sections, 
with  up  to  32  full-color  pages.  With  one 
plant  producing  the  entire  distribution,  there 
still  will  be  adequate  time  for  maintenance 
and  even  a  new  product,  if  one  is  created, 
according  to  Hawes. 

“Even  in  this  consolidated  world,  presses 
are  still  only  used  about  80%  of  the  time,”  he 
says,  “including  two  eight-hour  maintenance 
shifts  in  a  given  week.” 

Consolidation  won’t  affect  New  York  Times 
national  edition  printing  in  Norcross,  and 
the  Times  Co.  is  banking  on  there  being  no 
problems  with  its  home  market  editions 
when  it  consolidates  its  own  production. 

Closing  shop  in  Jersey  —  again 

When  Times  printing  ends  ne.xt  spring  in 
Edison,  N.  J.,  the  plant  will  be  sublet,  its  16- 
year-old  Goss  Colorliners  sold,  and  more 
than  200  workers  paid  severance. 

The  move  will  mark  a  second  departure 
from  the  Garden  State.  In  1993,  the  Times 
shuttered  its  Carlstadt  offset  plant.  It  also 
will  mark  a  60,000-square-foot  e.vpansion 
and  upgrade  of  the  11-year-old  College  Point 
plant  in  Queens ,  N.Y,  as  well  as  a  web-width 
reduction  to  48  inches. 

But  the  move  to  one,  more  productive 
plant  will  save  $30  million  annually.  Add 
savings  from  a  slimmer  web  and  the  figure 
hits  $42  million,  according  to  published 
statements  by  top  Times  Co.  executives.  (The 
company  also  was  facing  $50  million  in  capi¬ 
tal  investments  in  Edison  over  the  next  10 
years.)  Getting  to  that  $42  million  per  year, 
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however,  requires  investing  $150  million. 

Helping  to  nearly  double  productivity'  are 
new  printing  and  packaging  systems  from 
suppliers  of  College  Point’s  existing  systems. 

The  Times  considered  rebuilding  and 
using  two  Colorliners  from  Edison,  but 
College  Point  has  only  one  extra  press  pad. 
E.xpansion  for  another  would  require  driving 
more  piles  into  the  poor  subsoil,  sending  cost 
well  above  that  already  needed  to  enlarge  the 
mailroom,  according  to  Production  Vice 
President  Tom  Lombardo. 

The  decision  was  made  to  minimize  build¬ 
ing  costs  and  optimize  production  invest¬ 
ment.  Its  centerpiece  will  be  a  12-tower, 
shaftless-drive,  85,000-impression-per-hour 
Global  Colorliner  with  semi-automatic  plate 
loading,  improved  tension  controls,  and  a 
double-capacity  2:5:5  jaw  folder. 

Goss  also  is  converting  the  older  presses  to 
48  inches  and  has  six  months’  exclusive  mar¬ 
keting  rights  to  Edison’s  presses. 

Meanwhile,  upgrades  are  progressing  at 
College  Point,  where  pile-dri\'ing  neared 
completion  last  month  for  the  post-press 
expansion  slated  to  be  ready  for  operation  by 
late  October.  The  plant  is  to  take  over  all 
production  a  year  from  now. 

All  the  Colorliners  will  be  .  l  - 

fitted  with  Baldwin  blan¬ 
ket-cleaning  systems.  To 
handle  higher  output, 

“r  Martini  Hendersonville 

buffer-storage  and  • 

inserting  will 

expand  with  four  ^ 

double  wind/  Spartanbur 

unwind  stations, 

three  20:2  insert-  Production  of  the 

ers,  and  control  Times-News  movi 

software.  Post-press  across  the  state  I 

1  this  month  to  the 

operations  also  get  11  Herald- Journal  pi 

new  tie  lines  with 
Quipp  stackers,  sLx  Schur 
palletizers,  and  Cannon 
Equipment/HK  Systems  bundle 
conveyors. 

With  one  plant,  reliability  becomes  critical. 
Adding  two  diesel-powered  generators  to 
the  four  already  there  “will  cover  everything 
in  the  building,”  says  Lombardo. 

As  groups  often  do,  the  Times  Co.  will 
share  leftovers.  In  this  case,  a  New  York 
Times  Regional  Media  Group  daily  inherits 
a  Harris  1472 P  inserter  from  Edison. 

Carolinas  combo 

Joining  another  just  like  it,  the  1472P  will 
serve  a  simpler  consolidation.  Early  this 
month,  production  of  the  18,576-circulation 
Hendersom’ille,  N.C.,  Times-News,  its  two 
weeklies,  and  monthly  magazine  moves 


\ 


Spartanburg 

Production  of  the 
Times-News  moves 
across  the  state  line 
this  month  to  the 
Herald- Journal  plant 


about  50  miles  to  the  45,390-circulation 
Spartanburg,  S.C.,  Herald-Joumah  plant. 

Nothing  says  that  only  production  of  na¬ 
tional  and  regional  papers  can  ignore  state 
boundaries.  Gannett  Co.  will  print  the 
Stamford  and  Greenwich,  Conn.,  dailies  it 
recently  purchased  from  Tribune  Co.  at  the 
The  Journal  News,  in  nearby  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  which  once  printed  editions  under  10 
different  flags. 

Serious  discussion  of  consolidation  in 
Spartanburg  was  under  way  within  weeks  of 
Mary  Jacobus  becoming  president  of  the 
Times  regional  group  last  October.  “We  will 
be  adding  to  the  Spartanburg  pressroom  and 
mailroom  staff/  she  says.  “We’re  still  working 
on  how  many  hours  we  need  on  the  different 
shifts.” 

Unlike  publicized  savings  from  New  York 
Times  consolidation,  executives  offer  no  esti¬ 
mate  for  Spartanburg.  Jacobus  says  only,  “We 
don’t  report  the  regional  papers  individually.” 

The  consolidation  will  cost  35  full-  and 
part-time  Times-News  }ohs.  Those  let  go, 
according  to  Publisher  Ruth  Birge,  can  apply 
to  work  at  the  Herald-Journal.  She  told  the 
Times-News  that  its  equipment’s  age  and 

need  for  better  printing  and  more 
inserting  were  behind  the 
\  change. 

\  Calling  Henderson- 
Oi-ilOLJi.  L-_  Nw  ville’s  1961  Goss 

\  Urbanite  “very  old 
\  equipment,” 

\  Jacobus  says  the 
singlewide’s  seven 

[ _  i  units  and  deck 

i  “certainly  will  not” 
/  be  reused  in  the 
0  Lfi'  i-f  /  group.  Among  the 

®  O-ilOLii  fi.  /  oldest  Urbanites 
y-'  around,  it  incorpo- 
rates  units  once  used 
by  The  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.) 
News,  another  Times  Co.  daily. 

By  moving  onto  Spartan¬ 
burg’s  eight-unit  doublewide  Goss  Headliner 
Offset,  says  Jacobus,  the  Times-News  gains 
“better  page  capacity,”  more  color,  and  “im¬ 
proved  print  quality”  to  meet  advertisers’ 
demand  for  color  and  provide  it  on  four 
section  fronts  daily.  In  the  mailroom  it 
will  get  “more  inserting  capability”  than  is 
available  on  its  old  Muller  Martini  227- 

The  Herald-Journal  recently  began  print¬ 
ing  the  Times-News'  big  real-estate  section. 
Jacobus  says,  “and  that’s  been  going  really 
well.” 

The  consolidated  environment  also  can 
justify  for  the  two  papers  more  technology 
improvements  “than  if  it  was  just  one  paper,” 
says  Jacobus.  So  besides  press  and  post-press 
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upgrades,  the  Times-News  will  benefit 
from  Spartanburg’s  Agfa  Advantage  violet 
CTP  installation  last  year,  along  with 
Presteligence  workflow  management  to 
handle  multiple  products  and  files  moving 
between  Hendersonville  and  Spartanburg 
over  two  dedicated  lines.  “We  have  the  Web 
as  backup  [because]  Presteligence  can  be 
a  Web-based  application,”  says  Production 
Technologies  Director  Bob  Urillo,  based 
in  Norfolk,  Va.,  at  the  Times  Co.’s 
Shared  Services  Center. 

'fhe  two  pressrooms  have  run 
collect  to  print  entire  editions  in 
one  run.  Hereafter,  Urillo  says, 
the  papers  will  be  run  straight, 
with  four  to  sbc  topical  sections 
daily.  Sections  with  earlier 
deadlines  will  print  first  and  be 
inserted  with  preprinted  ads.  NY  Time 
“Then  we  will  run  the  sports  and  Media  Gi 
main  news  sections  for  each, 
back-to-back,”  says  Jacobus. 

“Delivery  times  will  be  fully  accommo¬ 
dated”  for  Hendersonville,  she  adds. 

One  truck  will  haul  the  daily  press  run  to 
Hendersonville,  where  the  mailroom  will 
stage  the  product,  and  carriers  will  combine 
each  copy’s  two  physical  parts  containing 


■fit  the  various  sections,  according  to  Urillo, 

!  violet  who  says  the  Times-News'  former  press- 
h  room  will  be  used  for  general  storage, 

it  to 

noving  'One  Step  at  a  time' 
mburg  The  McClatchy  Co.  also  publishes  Caroli- 
he  Web  na  dailies  for  which  geography  also  puts 

an  be  the  only  likely  consolidation  across  the 
uction  state  line.  Operations  Vice  President  Lynn 
ased  Dickerson  tells  E^P  that  as  far  as  moving 
production  of  The  Herald  in 
Rock  Hill,  S.C.,  to  The  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer,  “we  are  looking 
at  whether  it  makes  sense  down 
the  road.  Right  now  it  doesn’t 
seem  to,  but  things  change.” 

Citing  the  papers’  “very  good 
relationship,”  Dickerson  adds 
that  while  not  trying  to  find 
NY  Times  Regional  savings  in  news  or  advertising. 
Media  Group  Presi-  “we  are  looking  for  synergies 
dent  Mary  Jacobus  distribution.” 

At  the  Times  Co.,  what  look  like  the  only 
imo-  other  candidates  are  in  Florida,  where,  says 
Jacobus,  “we  have  not  taken  a  hard  look  at 
un  to  print  consolidation.”  About  40  miles  apart 
ii  will  in  adjacent  counties.  The  Gainesville  Sun 

:ombine  and  Ocala  Star-Banner  circulate  roughly 
ining  45,000  copies  each,  run  Goss  HO  presses 


(Gainesville  was  the  model’s  first  buyer), 
and  offer  commercial  printing. 

They  also  have  a  history  of  collaboration, 
sharing  work  on  big  jobs,  as  w’ell  as  people, 
technical  skills,  paper  and  parts,  Ocala 
Publisher  Bruce  Gaultney  told  E^P  a  few 
years  ago,  calling  the  production  directors 
“a  model  of  cooperation.” 

So  why  fix  what  isn’t  broken?  As  Gault¬ 
ney  remarked,  for  several  years  the  sites 
have  demonstrated  “cluster  thinking,” 
including  servicing  each  other’s  delivery 
routes,  accommodating  advertisers  that 
want  to  be  in  both  papers,  and  cross-selling 
“where  it  makes  sense  for  the  customer.” 

Production  is  only  one  area  of  a  wide- 
ranging  expense-reduction  initiative.  So 
when  it  comes  to  closing  pressrooms,  the 
company  is  “moving  one  step  at  a  time,” 
says  Jacobus.  “It’s  been  20  years  since 
we  did  this,”  she  adds,  referring  to  when 
Thibodaux  Daily  Comet  printing  moved  to 
The  Courier,  in  Houma,  in  a  neighboring 
Louisiana  parish. 

A  capital  idea 

Almost  the  same  distance  apart  as  the 
Times  Co.’s  pair  but  facing  substantially 
greater  winter  transportation  challenges. 
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options  that  also  provide  beneficial  results  to  your  bottom  line.  Your  new  readers  and  advertisers  are  waiting.  Connect  with 
us  today,  so  you  can  connect  with  them  tomorrow. 


Wyoming  Newspaper  Group’s  Cheyenne 
flagship  began  printing  its  Laramie  sister 
paper  exactly  a  year  ago.  One  year  from 
now,  both  papers  will  print  on  a  new  press. 

The  family-owned  group  of  five  dailies 
had  printed  the  5,286-circulation  Laramie 
Daily  Boomerang  on  a  six-unit  Goss  Com¬ 
munity.  Today  it  rolls  off  the  Wyoming 
Tribune-Eagle's  Urbanite.  Publishing 
15,667  copies  from  the  capital,  the  state’s 
second-largest  daily  circulates  in  southeast 
Wyoming  and  parts  of  western  Nebraska. 

Narrowed  to  12V2  inches,  the  Boomerang 
now  has  more  color,  new  features,  and 
changed  sections.  Further  redesign  awaits 
the  new  press.  Last  year.  Publisher  Don 
Black  informed  readers  that  rising  demand 
for  color  and  limited  capacity  occasioned 
as  many  as  four  press  runs  per  night,  with 
subsequent  assembly  into  a  complete 
edition,  whereas  Cheyenne  puts  more  color 
into  only  one  or  two  runs.  And,  as  Tribune- 
Eagle  Production  Director  James  K. 
Thompson  tells  E^P,  his  plant  can  insert 
in  a  fraction  of  the  time  Laramie  required. 

Cheyenne  also  converted  to  CTP,  in¬ 
stalling  a  Screen  thermal  platesetter  imag¬ 
ing  Southern  Lithoplate  plates  registered 
in  a  Nela  automatic  optical  punch/bender. 


A  second  imager  will  go 
in  when  the  new  press 
arrives.  A  workflow 
relying  on  Polkadots  , ' 

Software, 

Presteligence 
and  Prolmage 
systems,  aids  ( 

in  producing  | 

two  dailies.  » 

Thompson 
sees  improved 
quality'  from  screen 
resolution  increasing 
to  100  lines  on  the 
Urbanite  and  able  to 
reach  at  least  to  120  lines 
on  a  new  press. 

To  accommodate  a  second  daily,  new' 
equipment  and  any  new  commercial  work, 
half  the  company  ’s  S14  million  moderniza¬ 
tion  investment  is  going  into  a  16,000- 
square-foot  plant  e-xpansion  designed  by 
Cleveland-based  Forum  Architects.  A  rail 
spur  for  newsprint  delivery'  helped  keep  the 
operation  dow'ntown.  Construction  begins 
this  spring  on  w  hat  the  local  development 
authority'  called  “one  of  the  largest  reinvest¬ 
ments  in  recent  years.”  The  company 


employs  approximately  100 
full-  and  30  part-timers 
in  Cheyenne. 

The  press  hall  will 
'  house  the  upgrade’s 
centerpiece  and 
costliest  compo¬ 
nent  —  a  MAN 
Roland  Uniset  75 
singlewide  press 
configured  as 
three  four-high 
towers  with  folder 
and  quarterfolder. 
“We’re  actually  going 
to  run  it  as  a  3-by-2,”  says 
Thompson,  meaning  the 
two-around  press  w'ill  print  three 
pages  across  its  cylinders  (also  possible  on 
the  existing  Urbanite).  No  decision  was 
made  on  web  w'idth,  but  Thompson  says  it 
may  be  as  low  as  48  inches.  They’re  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  on  edition  by  mid-spring  2008. 

Wyoming  Newspapers  had  the  benefit 
of  observ’ing  the  press  maker’s  installation 
work  in  Denver  and  seeing  The  Bismarck 
(N.D.)  Tribune's  installed  Uniset,  which 
also  prints  three  pages  across. 

Wyoming  New'spapers  hopes  to  sell  the 


Worland 


Rock 

Springs, 


Rawlings 


Wyoming  Newspaper 
Group’s  closest  dailies 
now  print  at  a  soon-to- 
expand  Cheyenne  plant 


Warranty  does  not  cover  items  considered 
consumable,  such  as  rubber  rollers. 
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Glenview 


Chicago 


Plainfield  • 


Closures  of  the  Post- 
Tribune’s  pressroom 
this  year  and  the 
Southtown’s  last  year 
followed  the  earlier 
shut-down  in  Naperville 


Urbanite,  and  is  cur¬ 
rently  working  with 
some  prospective  buy¬ 
ers  of  the  Boomerangs 
Community,  says 
Thompson,  whose 
father,  Laramie’s  for¬ 
mer  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent,  selected  the 
press  35  years  ago. 

Laramie’s  plant  also 
has  drawn  interest. 

The  typically  20-  to 
36-page  Tribune-Eagle 
now  hits  the  limit  for 
color  Friday  through 
Sunday,  according  to 
Marketing  and  Opera¬ 
tions  Vice  President 
Scott  Walker.  “Each 
year  this  trend  starts 
earlier,”  he  said  when 
the  press  purchase 
was  announced. 

Cheyenne’s  30,000- 
cph  Urbanite  can  put  color  on  eight  pages  of 
a  32-page  paper.  The  75,000-cph  Uniset  can 
print  a  36-page  paper  with  color  on  all  pages. 
Other  advantages  —  control  and  adjustment 
from  a  console  and  newsprint  roll  changes 
that  do  not  interrupt  printing  —  save  time, 
cut  start-up  waste,  and  improve  quality. 

A  decision  before  Neocpo’ 

The  new  press,  according  to  Walker,  also 
will  support  an  expanded  commercial  print¬ 
ing  business,  which  includes  sheetfed  work 
and  produces  shoppers,  college  textbooks, 
and  other  materials. 

Printing  three  pages  across  provides  the 
capacity  of  another  tower  —  money  for 
which  can  instead  be  spent  to  relieve  produc¬ 
tion  bottlenecks  in  other  areas.  For  post¬ 
press,  says  Thompson,  Cheyenne  is 
evaluating  vendors  for  total 
packaging  and  distribution, 
right  through  to  truck 
loading:  “Our  intention 
is  to  have  a  decision  on 
that  before  Nexpo.” 

But  already  the 
Boomerang  can 
avail  itself  of  better 
inserting  and  more 
color  and  pages. 

“They  can  do 
multiple  sections  in 
one  run  now,”  says 
Thompson.  And 
staffing  or  scheduling, 
he  says,  “hasn’t  been  a  prob¬ 
lem,”  with  the  Tribune-Eagle  on 


press  an  hour  later  and 
some  distribution 
shuffled  around.  “It 
hasn’t  cost  us  a  lot  of 
extra  hours  or  a  lot  of 
extra  people,”  he  adds, 
noting  that  the  change 
is  more  noticeable 
in  the  mailroom. 

In  the  first  winter 
since  consolidating 
production,  sending 
files  from  Laramie  was 
a  little  easier  some  days 
than  sending  newspa¬ 
pers  back.  “We  have  a 
fiber-optic  connection 
to  the  Boomerang” 
says  Thompson,  over 
which  PDF  files  print 
to  Cheyenne. 

Citing  few  winter 
closures  of  Interstate 
80  during  early 
morning  hours,  and  a 
longer  alternative  route  almost  always  open. 
Boomerang  Publisher  Don  Black  last  sum¬ 
mer  anticipated  no  delivery  problems. 

Since  then,  “we’ve  had  some  challenges,” 
Thompson  reports.  “We’ve  only  had  the  road 
close  on  us  at  distribution  time  twice.”  Copies 
got  out  in  the  early  morning  on  both  occa¬ 
sions,  but  deliveries  were  late.  And  while 
timely  distribution  was  accomplished  on 
other  bad-weather  days,  Thompson  knows 
“it  doesn’t  take  a  lot  of  snow  when  you’ve  got 
40-mile-per-hour  winds.” 

Rethinking  inking,  groupwide 

As  the  Copley  Press  and  Pulitzer  chains 
began  selling  off  dailies  and  weeklies  in  the 
Chicago  market  during  the  late  1980s,  the 
company  then  known  as  Hollinger  Interna¬ 
tional  gobbled  them  up.  With  F.  David 

Radler  running  the  papers  from 
his  Chicago  Sun-Times 
publisher’s  office,  former 
Hollinger  Chairman 
Conrad  Black  built 
a  formidable  super¬ 
cluster  that  followed 
Lake  Michigan’s 
western  shoreline 
in  a  huge  crescent 
from  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  border  to 
suburbs  in  Indiana. 
“They  tore  this 
company  apart,  but 
[the  cluster]  turned  out 
strategically  to  be  nearly 
perfect  in  the  market,”  says  Rick 


Wyoming  Tribune-Eagle  Production  Director 
Jim  Thompson  in  the  busier  Cheyenne  plant 
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Surkamer,  newly  appointed  operations  vice 
president  for  what  has  been  renamed  the 
Sun-Times  Media  Group  Inc.  (STMG).  “The 
only  piece  missing  was  the  northwest,”  he 
adds,  referring  to  suburbs  and  exurbs  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  Paddock  family’s  Daily  Herald 
and  partly  by  the  Shaw  family’s  dailies. 

Radler  and  Black  may  well  be  regarded  as 
“crazy,”  and  not  just  for  allegedly  plundering 
Hollinger.  In  managing  the  whole  group, 
Radler  broke  another  law,  the  one  that  says 
marketing,  manufacturing,  and  distribution 
should  be  consolidated  in  clusters.  Instead, 
he  encouraged  the  dailies  and  weeklies  to 
compete  against  each  other.  Each  daily  and 
weekly  group  held  on  not  only  to  its  sales 
force  and  back  office,  but  also  its  press. 

In  his  downtown  office,  Surkamer  jumps 
from  his  chair  to  map  on  a  dry-erase  board 
the  past  and  present  of  Chicagoland  newspa¬ 
per  press  capacity.  Of  the  dozen  printing  sites 
(or  14,  if  you  count  The  Wall  Street  Journals 
dedicated  press  in  Naperville  and  a  small 
commercial  press  that  prints  some  newspa¬ 
pers),  six  belonged  to  Hollinger. 

Now  there  are  three. 

In  late  January,  Post-Tribune  printing 
ended  at  its  Garj’,  Ind.,  plant  and  started  up 
at  the  Sun-Times’  Ashland  Avenue  site,  just 
west  of  downtown  Chicago.  Last  year,  the 
Daily  Southtoum  press,  which  at  one  time 
contracted  to  print  USA  Today  and  The  New 
York  Times,  was  dismantled  and  divided  be¬ 
tween  two  of  the  other  three  STMG  sites.  The 
Naperville  Sun’s  press  was  shut  down  earlier. 

Put  in  motion  by  group  Publisher  and 
COO  John  Cruickshank,  the  Post-Tribune 
press  sell-off  was  the  final  element  in  a  com¬ 
plex  production  consolidation  at  what  today 
is  known  as  the  Sun-Times  News  Group 
(STNG,  pronounced  “sting”).  “You  can  call 
it  consolidation,  but  in  many  ways  it  was 
really  centralization,”  says  STMG  CEO  Cyrus 
p-reidheim  Jr.  The  group  centralized  distribu¬ 
tion,  financial  controls,  sales,  and  even  some 
editorial.  Freidheim  said  centralizing  may 
have  gone  too  far,  and  in  recent  weeks  the 
group  decentralized  a  little  in  advertising, 
circulation,  and,  especially,  editorial. 

But  Freidheim  doesn’t  regret  the  fiill-court 
press  to  consolidate,  vowing  never  to  return 
to  “when  we  had,  in  effect,  a  whole  bunch 
of  different  industries  in  Chicago.” 

With  six  Goss  Global  Newsliners  and 
two  Goss  Universal  70s,  the  Ashland  Avenue 
plant  has  absorbed  most  of  the  consolida¬ 
tion,  in  a  transformation  symbolizing 
STNG’s  new  approach.  The  $120  million 
greenfield  plant  was  intended  to  be  almost 
-solely  tor  Sun-Times  production  when  it 
finally  came  on  line  in  November  2001. 

That  focus  changed  in  the  last  year,  when 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


i  its  annual  volume  rose  from  about  2.7  mil¬ 
lion  pages  to  5.8  million  now.  In  addition  to 
I  the  Post-Tribune,  the  presses  run  The  Lake 
\  CounQ/ Afea’s  Sun  in  W’aukegan,  near  the 
I  Wisconsin  line;  the  five-day  fi^  Naperville 
Sun,  and  the  thrice-weekly  Star  newspapers, 
as  well  as  total  market  coverage  products  and 
:  advance  sections.  Ashland  also  handles  the 
!  papers’  formerly  outsourced  TV  books  and 
'  shoppers  that  had  been  printed  by  the  Daily 
Southtoum,  in  south-suburban  Tinley  Park. 

“You  see  that  gigantic  line  that  seems  to  go 
I  on  forever,  folder  after  folder,”  Surkamer  says 
!  of  the  Ashland  plant.  “You  walk  past  one  and 
there’s  the  Waukegan  News-Sun,  then  you 
see  three  folders  with  the  Sun-Times  going. 


:  and  setting  up  next  to  it  are  two  folders 
with  the  Post-Tribuner 

Consolidating  Gary  made  balance-sheet 
sense  for  financially  strapped  STMG.  “You 
^  would  spend  $20  million  for  a  press  alone, 
plus  another  $10  million  to  $15  million  for 
the  envelope  around  it,”  Surkamer  says.  “So 
!  the  cost  is  $30  million,  $40  million,  $50 
'  million,  to  do  what  we’ve  done  in  a  month  — 
and  [a  new  plant]  would  have  had  a  two- 
year  lead  time.” 

The  Post-Tribune  is  now  brighter,  with 
\  more  and  better  color  and  “ecstatic”  reader 
and  advertiser  reaction,  he  adds. 

Like  Ashland,  the  Fox  Valley  plant,  in 
southwest  suburban  Plainfield,  is  a  work- 
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Sections  of  The  Courier  News  of  Elgin,  ML,  being  conveyed  to 
inserting  lines  at  Sun-Times  Media  Group’s  Fox  Valley  plant 


horse,  printing  The 
Herald  News  of  Joliet,  The 
Beacon  News  of  Aurora, 

The  Courier  News  of  Elgin, 
and  the  Daily  Southtown. 

But  unlike  Ashland,  Fox 
Valley  is  no  latecomer  to 
consolidation.  Built  in  the 
mid-1980s  by  Copley,  the 
plant  printed  a  variety  of 
dailies,  and  handled  the 
many  community  papers 
(including  the  nation’s 
first  weekly  named  after 
a  ZIP  code)  the  chain 
launched  as  a  housing 
boom  transformed  Fox 
River  Valley  demographics. 

Now,  only  north  suburban  Glenview’s 
Pioneer  Press  plant  operates  under  the  old 
Hollinger  model,  remaining  dedicated  to 
the  dozens  of  weeklies  largely  because  they 
are  all  trimmed  and  stitched  tabloids. 

Surkamer’s  chief  contribution  to  consoli¬ 
dation  —  nearly  complete  when  he  arrived 
in  February  —  is  implementing  production 
values  learned  on  the  Chicago  Tribune's  fast 
track.  He  enrolled  in  the  Trib's  operations 
training  program  and  left  a  decade  later  as 


manufacturing  and  operations  director. 

The  key  principle  he  instills  is  the 
Tribune  mantra  of  measure  once,  measure 
again,  and  share  the  results  with  everyone 
in  the  chain.  “If  we  just  quantify  the  right 
things,  then  we’ll  be  all  right,”  he  says. 

And  the  most  important  measurement  is 
time.  At  the  Tribune,  he  says,  “every  minute 
was  considered  as  valuable  as  money.”  By 
correctly  managing  time,  a  paper  not  only 
creates  efficiencies,  but  literally  finds  press 
capacity  it  didn’t  know  it  had,  he  preaches. 


Production  managers  are  adopting  a 
different  kind  of  proprietary  relationship 
with  the  paper  and  press.  Surkamer 
describes  it  this  way:  “I  don’t  own  a  press  — 
I  own  time  on  the  press.” 

Fond  of  drawing  lessons  from  other  in¬ 
dustries,  Surkamer  compares  the  produc¬ 
tion  consolidation  and  coming  circulation 
restructuring  to  Toyota’s  entrance  into  the 
U.S.  market.  The  car  maker  introduced  just 
one  model  to  one  market,  California,  then 
slowly  expanded  its  line  and  market  areru 
So  STNG  now  ponders  where  to  roll  out 
sub-ZIP  code  or  even  carrier-route  zoning. 

Long  after  Post-Tribune  offices  moved  to 
suburban  Merrillville,  Ind.,  shuttering  the 
Gary  plant  was  the  final  step  in  press  con¬ 
solidation.  But  will  it  be  the  final  element 
in  Chicagoland  consolidation  generally? 

“I  don’t  know.  How  many  presses  does 
Chicago  need?”  Surkamer  asks  rhetorically. 
With  the  stroke  of  a  pen  to  the  map  drawn 
on  a  dry-erase  board,  he  crosses  out  the 
Shaw  plant,  which  handles  five  medium- 
circulation  dailies.  Then  he  X’s  out  The 
Wall  Street  Joumats  dedicated  Naperville 
press.  “Who’s  going  to  be  next  to  consoli¬ 
date?  Can  a  publisher  really  afford  to  run 
his  or  her  own  presses  anymore?”  ® 


WHAT  AMERICA  NEEDS 

A  discussion  with  Eliot  Spitzer,  go’vernor  of  New  York, 
and  Mitt  Romney,  former  governor  of  Massachusetts 


For  more  information  go  to  www.ap.org  annualO? 
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Close  the  media  generation  gap 


How  will  you  reach  the  next  generation? 


You’ve  heard  this  song  before.  To  capture  younger  audiences,  you  need 
to  deliver  content  in  new  and  innovative  ways.  But  are  your  current  systems 
holding  you  back?  Atex  provides  technologies  that  help  you  manage  your 
advertising  and  editorial  content  across  print,  online,  mobile  and  broadcast 
media  channels.  With  over  30  years  in  this  business,  coupled  with  our 
recent  acquisitions  of  Mactive  and  Unisys  Media,  we’re  committed  to 
supporting  all  of  your  present  and  emerging  cross-media  requirements. 
Don’t  let  tomorrow’s  generation  tune  you  out.  Get  in  touch  with  Atex  today. 
Visit  us  at  NEXPO  Booth  1301  or  at  atex.com. 


Under  Kathleen 
Carroll,  the  venerable 
news  organization  still 
delivers  —  but  often 
in  fresh  ways 

BY  JOE  STRUPP 


Her  day  usually 
starts  around 
5:30  a.m.  in  her 
Montclair,  N.J., 
home,  when  she 
consults  her  Treo  to  check  news 
from  Europe  and  Asia  while 
many  neighbors  are  still  sleep¬ 
ing.  After  a  few  quick  calls  to 
foreign  news  bureaus,  she  heads 
off  to  catch  the  train.  It’s  unlike¬ 
ly  that  any  of  her  fellow  passen¬ 
gers  on  NJ  Transit’s  Midtown 
Direct  to  New  York  give  her 
more  than  a  passing  glance  as 
they  peruse  the  morning  papers, 
tune  out  with  their  headphones, 
or  utilize  hand-held  Web  con¬ 
nections.  After  all,  among  the 
commuters  from  North  Jersey 
to  Manhattan,  the  51-year-old 
suburban  mother  resembles  any 
other  fare-paying  customer. 

But,  truth  be  told,  Kathleen 
Carroll  likely  has  more  influence 
over  the  content  of  their  news 
feeds  than  anyone  else  in  the 
country.  As  executive  editor  of 
The  Associated  Press,  the  world’s 
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Carroll  sits  for  a  video  portrait.  AP’s 
Online  Video  Network  produces  35 
to  40  news  packages  per  day,  with 
many  used  by  newspaper  Web  sites. 


largest  iu*ws  organization,  Carroll’s  diri 
sions  arguably  havo  more*  iinpaot  on  niori 
news  re|K)rting  than  wlitors  oi' Tfu’Nac 
York  Thiu'-s,  jinKlneers  at  CNN,  or  the  on 
line  newsies  at  YalwK).  And  sinee  Carroll 
t(K)k  over  the  top  sj>ot  in  2002,  Ixi-oming 
till'  (irst  woman  at  the  helm,  she  hits  madt 
her  mark  hv  instituting  a  string  of  ehanges 
in  AP  operations  that  are  among  the  most 
signiiieant  in  the  news  eiKiperative’s  Ihl 
yejir  historv’.  From  expanding  online  serxie 
es  to  inereiLsing  staff  ineentives,  she  luis 
tjiken  one  of  the  oldest  news  institutions 
and  re-energizetl  it  to  eompete  in  the  grow 
ing  multimedia  age,  all  the  while  keeping 
its  old-fiLshioni'd  news  standards  intai't. 

“I  feel  blessi'd  to  have 
her  leading  the  news- 
riMmi  at  this  ineredible 
time  in  news,”  says  'Pom 
Curley,  AP  president 
and  the  former  publish¬ 
er  of  I  ISA  Todai/.  “She’s 
very  strategie  —  she  hits 
slepiHHl  up  to  the  eore 
eultural  ehallenge  at 
AP."  And  at  a  time  when 
most  news  o|H*rations 
are  eutting  bai'k,  AP 
is  expanding  in  some 
areiLs,  oiH'iiing  more 
foreign  bureaus,  adding 
to  .sevenil  U.S.  ofliees, 
and  investing  in  new  teelmologv’. 

Being  a  “not-for-prolit”  diH'sn’t  hurt  that 
situation,  hut  it  dix's  not  remove  AP  eom- 
pletely  from  the  same  finaneial  heiulaelies 
;ill  newsriHims  fiu'e  its  they  tr\’  to  eom|H'te 
in  the  growing  Web  iind  tirlmologieiil  iige. 
“She’s  ilone  ii  lot  to  aikipt  AP’s  newsgiither- 
ing  o|H'ration  to  a  ehanging  worlil,”  siiys  Bo 
.lones,  publisher  of '/’/«'  HWimg/oH  Post 
and  an  AP  Imard  memlx'r. 

Ciirroll  dismi.s.ses  sueh  iu'eokules,  prefer¬ 
ring  to  spiviul  the  ereilit  iimong  the  more 
thiui .'},()()()  jouniidtsts  who  work  for  AP, 
s|)iuming  242  bureaus  in  .47  eountries. 

Still,  her  imprint  on  the  news  ageiuTS 
growlli  in  the  past  four-|ilits  yeiirs  is  elear, 
Ixith  intenially  iuul  iimong  tho.se  who  itsi* 
AP’s  rejiortiige. 

“The  stiiH'is  very  iidept  iit  iimoviition, 
new  ideits,  iind  thinking  out  Ix'yond  the 
next  diiy’s  re|X)rt,"  CiUToll  .says  iluring  a  ehat 
in  her  14th  fliHir  ofliee  iit  AP’s  Miinhiittiin 
heiulijuiirters,  whieh  sits  on  the  etlge  of 
I  lell’s  Kitehen.  “The  (irst  piirt  of  ehange  is 
tough:  our  industry  is  reiilly  in  flux,  they  are 
not  its  eommitttil  to  ii  sjx'i'ifie  fonnat.” 

But  the  nuvhiinies  of  news  deliver}'  are 
only  piirt  of  the  story.  Like  iill  miijor  news 
outlets,  AP  fiu'i's  a  mix  of  ehiillenges  in 


Carroll  and  AP  s 


CEO  Tom  Curley 


welcome  U.S. 


Secretary  of  State 


Condoleeza  Rice, 


right,  to  AP’s  New 


York  headquarters. 


Below,  with  British 


Prime  Minister 


Tony  Blair  (third 


from  left);  AP’s 


Europe-Africa 


Editor  Dan  Perry, 


left;  London 


Bureau  Chief 


Paisley  Dodds,  and 


AP  newsman  Ed 


Johnson,  right. 


tixlay’s  newsgiithering  worlil,  ineluding 
eorre.s|X)ndent.s  working  in  dangerous  areits 
oversi'ius  (some  8.'>  staffei-s  in  Iniii  iilone ), 
;inti-i)re.s.s  roadhlix'ks  in  Witshington,  D.C., 
iinil  ii  gl  owing  eomnumity  of  media  erities 
that  blog  and  e-mail  eonstantly.  CaiToll 
likely  .s|x*nd.s  more  lime  resjxmiling  to  sueh 
i.s.sue.s  than  any  oi  lier  predeee.s.sors.  “T’rx  ing 
to  sort  out  how  to  find  the  right  hiilanee  is 
.something  everv’  eilitor  1  know  hits  wrestleil 
with,"  she  .says. 

Raeliel  Zoll  still  recalls  Carroll’s  first  days 
on  the  job  in  2002.  Zoll.  who  hits  Ix'en  with 
AP  for  11  years  anil  eurrently  covers  religion 
for  the  natiomd  desk,  rememlx'i's  the  new 
eilitor  going  from  desk  to  desk  in  AP’s  pre¬ 
vious  home  at  Rix'kefeller  Center,  six'king 
to  learn  everxone’s  name.  7a)\\  saiil  a  pho¬ 
tographer  later  tiKik  slioLs  of  stafl’ei's  that 
endeil  up  in  a  diri*etoiy  to  citsily  niateli 
names  with  faces.  “She  w:ls  interestixl  in 
knowing  what  everyone  was  doing,"  .says 
/z)ll.  “She  I'iuiie  in  with  a  re;dly  .strong  vi¬ 
sion,  anil  we  are  ( now  ]  niueli  more  fix'usixl 
on  hard  news,  on  sliarjx'r  news  juilgment." 

Others  ileserilx*  Carroll’s  management 
style  its  not  inerlx-aring,  hut  not  exactly 
hands-off,  either.  “She  leaves  the  ilay-to-day 
handling  of  the  news  re|X)rt  to  me.”  says 


Managing  Fklilor  Mike  Silverman.  “Wlien 


there  is  a  big  stoiy,  she  is  very  involved. 


Study  first,  speak  later 


Carroll  s  careful  monitoring  is  clearly  on 


ilisplay  during  the  lop  editors  daily  morn 


ing  news  meeting,  whieh  is  run  by  Silver 


man.  Wlien  K^P  visited  on  a  snowy 


Wedne.sday  in  mid-Febnuuy,  all  parties 


gathered  inside  the  gkuss-enclosed  confer 


enee  riMim,  set  a  few  feet  above  the  nuussive 


eity-blix'k-sized  newsriMxn. 

As  the  hour-long  eonferenee  Ix'gins, 
Carroll  stands  in  a  corner,  nursing  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  listening  closely  to  ;dl  xiews, 
oflering  in|xit  only  rarelv.  T’he  first  order  of 
business  refleeLs  the  newsrixmi’s  Web  push, 
its  eilitors  review  the  top  stories  on  CliKigle, 
Y;diix).  anil  other  major  sites,  eounting  how 
many  AP  stories  lead  the  listings.  The  re¬ 
cent  death  of  Anna  Nicole  Smith  tops  the 
traflie,  followed  by  a  mall  shixiting  and  a 
tornado.  Patched  in  by  sjx'iikerjihone  are 
sevend  bureau  chiefs,  including  S;mdy 
.lolmson,  who  runs  the  D.C.  ofliee. 

“I’m  in  Wiushington,  1  have  nothing  to 
eontribute  to  the  Anna  Nicole  stoiy,"  .John¬ 
son  says,  eliciting  laughs.  But  Silverman 
quickly  offers  a  warning,  “Watch,  a  memlx'r 
of  Congress  will  hai  e  a  paternity  suit.” 

As  the  mix'ting  progresses,  story  plans 
ranging  from  eovenige  of  the  NBA  All-Star 
game  to  (Xsear  previews  are  diseussitl, 
idong  with  ideas  for  linking  many  of  the 
stories  to  ASAI’,  the  AP’s  new  online  feature 
targeting  younger  readers. 

“She  is  a  wonderful  eondiination  of  gixxl- 
humori*il  and  brilliant  jounialist,  ;md  rigor¬ 
ous  enforcer  of  the  mi.ssion  here,"  .says  AP 
National  fxlitor  Brian  Tixilan,  Conner  ixlitor 
oi'l'he  Hartford  (Conn.)  Couraut. 
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“When  we  first  considered  a  new  Manugraph  DGM  press, 
we  talked  to  others  who  had  done  business  with  them 
recently.  Everyone  had  gotxl  things  to  say  about  the  engi¬ 
neering  behind  .Manugraph  DGM's  equipment,  but  the  one 
thing  everyone  kept  going  back  to  was  their  commitment  to 
customer  service.  Now  we  know  why. 

We  chose  .Manugraph  DGM  because  we  believed  the  DGM 
Advantage  was  the  best  press  on  the  market  for  what  we 
needed.  Now,  having  gone  through  the  installation  and 
transition  to  the  new  press,  we  know  what  really  sets  them 
apart  is  their  commitment  to  us,  their  customer.  They  were 
as  concerned  with  putting  ji  great  looking  newspa^*r  on  the 
streets  as  we  were.  .Manugraph  DGM  builds  a  great  press  - 
and  they  support  it  with  great  service.” 

James  W.  Rainey,  J^uhlisher 
Ol)elika-Auhiirn  News 
Of}elika,  Alabama 


During  the  AP's  2005  annual  meeting  in  San  Francisco,  Carroll  conducts  a  Q&A  session  via  video  conference  with  AP  Religion  Writer  Rachel  Zoll. 


Carroll’s  day  at  the  office  starts  at  around  8 
a.m.,  when  she  makes  some  quick  online 
checks,  from  newspaper  Web  sites  to  blogs, 
to  Yahoo  and  Google  news  feeds,  before  the 
in-person  and  phone  chats  begin.  Most  days, 
she  eats  lunch  at  her  desk.  On  a  recent  after¬ 
noon,  meetings  included  discussions  of  how 
to  cover  the  eventual  death  of  Fidel  Castro 
and  a  review  of  security  protection  for  some 
AP  television  staffers.  “It  is  all  stuff  that  re¬ 
lates  to  our  overall  strategic  goals,”  she  says. 

On  the  train  ride  home,  Carroll  often 
indulges  in  one  of  her  favorite  newspaper 
features;  The  Washington  Post’s  comics,  still 
three  pages  long  and  a  throw'back  to  her 
days  in  D.C. 

Updating  an  institution 

Carroll’s  biggest  change  since  taking  over: 
an  overhaul  of  AP’s  daily  report,  which  is 
now  concentrated  more  toward  online  pre¬ 
sentations  than  anything  else.  While  the 
news  cooperative’s  legendaiy  “AP  Wire”  — 
which  is  as  old  as  the  use  of  Morse  Code  —  is 
still  a  main  news  delivery'  option,  “What  we 
do  really  works  for  the  ne.\t  generation 
on  the  Web,”  she  says.  Carroll  notes  that  AP's 
history  as  a  24/7  operation  dates  back 
decades:  “Breaking  news  is  our  bread  and 
butter.  We  must  alway'S  do  that  well.  Be  first 


and  be  right  —  or  at  least  right.” 

With  that  approach  in  mind,  Carroll  set 
about  early  to  marry  the  immediacy  of  the 
Web  wth  AP’s  breaking-news  doctrine.  One 
move  was  to  do  away  with  the  separation  of 
the  AP  Wire  and  the  online  feed.  Until  2005, 
Web  editors  had  to  take  stories  from  the 
Wire,  which  sends  them  to  all  AP  customers, 
and  place  them  into  the  online  feed,  which 
offers  immediate  access  via  online  news 
outlets  such  as  Yahoo,  Google,  and  many 
newspaper  Web  sites. 

That  practice  ended  two  years  ago,  and 
today  anything  sent  out 


on  the  Wire  that  is  slated 


for  the  Web  is  immediately  posted  online. 
“We  blew'  up  the  online  desk  as  a  separate 
desk  and  put  them  on  the  filing  desk,”  Carroll 
explains.  “All  internal  filing  is  done  w'ith  the 
idea  that  it  w-ill  go  directly  online.” 

Other  Web  migration  occurred  around  the 
same  time,  including  a  headline  serv'ice  that 
requires  all  reporters  to  w'rite  a  100-w'ord 


version  of  each  story  before  d^ng  into  the 
complete  report.  That  enables  news  to  get 
out  w'ithin  minutes  of  the  reporting  being 
completed,  as  well  as  prodding  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  for  newspapers.  As  Carroll  points  out, 
“There  are  newspaper  readers  who  only  want 
that  100  words.” 

The  Web  video  expansion  w  asn’t  far  be¬ 
hind.  Although  Associated  Press  Telev'ision 
New  s  has  been  pro\iding  v'ideo  for  TV 
customers  since  1994,  a  separate  online 
\'ideo  system  w'as  not  formed  until  about  a 
year  ago.  Today,  AP's  Online  Video  Network 
produces  35  to  40  news  packages  per  day. 


W'ith  many  used  by  newspaper  Web  sites. 


—  TONY  WIMTOH/President.  News  Media  Guild 


“We  have  added  several  camera  crews  and 
N'ideographers  around  the  country,”  says 
Silverman,  a  35-year  AP  veteran.  Carroll  says 
at  least  800  newspapers  use  AP  online  news 
for  their  Web  sites. 

“The  \'ideos  are  surprisingly  popular,”  says 
Ginny  Greene,  Internet  director  for  The 
Gazette  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  w'hich 
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draws  some  30,000  page  views  per  month  to 
its  AP  videos.  “It  is  all  about  another  way  to 
deliver  the  news.” 

The  online  creation  that  Carroll  most  likes 
to  show  off  is  ASAP,  which  launched  in  2005, 
has  26  staffers,  and  offers  a  variety  of  pack¬ 
ages  and  reports  targeting  the  unusual, 
quirky,  and  innovative.  Initially  conceived  as 
AP  s  answer  to  the  string  of  youth  tabs  pro¬ 
duced  by  newspapers  in  recent  years,  the 
service  has  grown  to  seek  Webbies  of  all  ages. 

“It  pulls  in  from  a  lot  of  places  —  podcasts, 
freelancers,  and  newspapers  use  it  any  way 
they  can,”  says  Carroll  as  she  surfs  the  ASAP 
Web  pages  on  her  desktop  computer.  She 
points  out  the  services  “drive  by  shootings,” 
which  are  collections  of  photos  such  as  a 
gallery  of  wedding  images  from  different 
nations.  “Oh,  this  is  a  great  one,”  she  snaps, 
landing  on  an  ASAP  page  with  different 
images  of  NBA  Star  Yao  Ming  from  his 
native  China.  “Ixx)k,  he  is  everywhere.” 

But  ASAP  is  not  a  hit 
everywhere,  according  to 
the  Gazettes  Greene,  who 
says  it  gets  fewer  than 
5,000  page  views  per 
month.  She  adds  that  AP 
cut  her  ASAP  fee  by  some 
70%  after  it  failed  to  spark 
Web  traffic:  “I  thought  we 
would  get  a  little  more  par¬ 
ticipation  and  traction  on 
the  site.  People  may  just 
not  understand  what  it  is.” 

Most  recently,  AP  drew 
attention  by  partnering 
with  NowPublic.com,  a 
YouTube-like  site  that 
posts  information,  photos, 
and  video  from  regular  citi¬ 
zens.  Carroll  stresses  that 
nothing  from  the  site  will 
be  used  without  screening 
and  edits,  but  supports  it 
as  another  news  option. 


broke  news  of  findings  confirming  humans 
were  responsible  for  global  warming. 

A  more  expansive  change  has  been  the 
news  cooperatives  Financial  Initiative,  which 
launched  in  2004  and  is  expected  to  increase 
finance-related  staffing  by  65  people  by  year’s 
end.  It  has  increased  the  level  of  personal 
economic  news,  along  with  tying  more  non¬ 
business  stories  to  the  financial  realm. 

“Say  you  have  a  pipeline  fire  in  Nigeria,” 
Carroll  explains.  “The  financial  angle  is  the 
effect  on  companies  connected  to  that 
pipeline,  maybe  investors  in  Nigeria.”  Curley 
praises  the  idea,  noting  that  every  bureau  is 
now  expected  to  deliver  financial  journalism. 

Carroll  also  made  a  push  for  more  “high- 
impact”  enterprise  reporting,  claiming  that  it 
is  one  way  AP  can  distinguish  itself  bey  ond 
breaking  news:  “For  a  story  to  be  meaning¬ 
ful,  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  ‘this  happened 
today."”  She  often  talks  of  the  “arc  of  a  story,” 
literally  waving  her  arm  to  form  a  half-circle. 


out  the  door  before  you  open  it.” 

Winton  notes  a  buyout  last  year  that  end¬ 
ed  with  the  departure  of  about  100  technical 
staffers.  He  also  says  a  number  of  state 
bureaus  have  lost  people  in  posts  that  remain 
unfilled:  “The  company  has  told  us  it  will 
not  hurt  journalistic  standards,  but  we  are 
concerned.”  AP  also  took  some  heat  in  Febru¬ 
ary  when  it  ended  its  book  review  package. 
The  news  cooperative  said  at  the  time  the 
move  was  part  of  a  features  reorganization, 
but  it  drew  complaints  from  a  handful  of 
publishers  and  editors. 

Then  there’s  the  dispute  over  Chris  Graff, 
the  former  AP  Vermont  bureau  chief  who 
was  fired  last  year  after  27  years  as  an  AP 
employee.  He  lost  his  job  after  he  distributed 
a  column  on  open  government  by  Sen. 
Patrick  Leahy  and  allowed  a  staffer  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  2003  book  about  Howard  Dean. 
Carroll  has  continually  declined  to  comment 
on  the  firing,  which  raised  interest  when  nu¬ 
merous  Vermont  newspaper  editors  and 
politicians  complained  to  AP  and  urged  that 
Graff  be  rehired.  (He  never  was,  and  current¬ 
ly  works  at  an  insurance  company.) 

As  a  news  cooperative,  AP  is  technically  a 
“not-for-profit,"  and  is  actually  owned  by  its 
1,600  or  so  member  newspapers,  each  of 
which  pays  various  fees  to  use  content,  but 
also  provide  content  when  needed.  Their 


The  executive  editor  meets  with  AP’s  Washington 
staffers.  At  right,  upon  learning  of  AP's  2005 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  breaking  news  photography,  with 
Vice  President/Managing  Editor  Mike  Silverman, 
left;  Deputy  Director  of  Photography/National  David 
Ake;  Deputy  Director  of  Photography/International 
Michael  Feldman;  Director  of  Photography 
Santiagio  Lyon;  and  President/CEO  Tom  Curley. 

stressing  the  need  for  coverage  to  follow  its 
course  on  important  issues. 

And  those  enterprise  reports  need  to  be  as 
multimedia  as  possible:  “I  want  to  get  you 
whatever  way  I  can,”  she  says  about  potential 
reader/viewers.  “If  it  is  video,  great.  If  it  is 
sound,  great.  If  it  is  text,  great.  Sometimes 
the  video  is  the  story.” 

For  some  staffers,  however,  AP’s  changing 
approach  may  be  too  much,  too  fast.  “People 
are  being  asked  to  do  more  with  less,  and 
resources  around  the  country  are  getting  very 
tight,”  says  Tony  Winton,  a  Miami-based 
broadcast  reporter  and  president  of  the 
News  Media  Guild,  which  represents  about 
1,600  AP  staffers.  “It  is  almost  like  it  is 
happening  too  fast;  you  are  tiying  to  walk 


payments  reflect  one-third  of  the  news  orga¬ 
nization’s  revenue,  along  with  another  third 
from  broadcast  clients  and  the  final  piece 
from  a  mix  of  online,  international,  and  com¬ 
mercial  customers.  Although  AP  does  not 
seek  the  high  profit  margins  of  some  chains, 
it  still  must  contend  with  financial  con¬ 
straints  and  those  of  its  members,  a  situation 
that  caused  the  co-op  in  2006  not  to  raise  its 
fees  for  members  for  the  first  time  since  1971- 


Making  changes,  taking  heat 

Carroll’s  fresh  approach  goes  beyond  the 
Web.  Many  of  her  efforts  and  changes  have 
sought  to  strengthen  the  AP’s  reporting  and 
management  basics. 

Not  long  after  taking  over  more  than  four 
years  ago,  she  created  a  “Beat  of  the  Week” 
prize,  $500  cash  to  the  story  or  photo  or 
package  that  best  demonstrates  multimedia 
use  and  solid  reports.  “We  were  looking  for 
ways  to  add  to  competitive  reporting,”  she 
says.  “It  has  been  a  huge  hit  and  a  great 
reporting  device.”  Winners  have  included 
science  writer  Seth  Borenstein,  who  was 
covering  a  climate  conference  in  Paris  and 


Its  only  rock  'n  roll 

Bom  in  1955  in  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  Carroll 
leans  more  on  her  Texas  background,  noting 
she  moved  to  the  Lone  Star  State  at  age  2. 
The  oldest  of  three  girls,  Carroll  grew  up  in 
Dallas  as  the  daughter  of  a  schoolteacher  and 
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Gannett  Company,  Inc./ 
Obaarvar  &  Eccantric 
Nawspapars 
Birmingham  Eccantric 
Birmingham,  Ml 
Saar  Front  Page 
Claaa  C,  3rd  Place 


GataHouaa  Madia,  Inc./ 
Entarpriaa  NawaMadia,  LLC 
Tha  Entarpriaa 
Brockton,  MA 
Best  Sports  Photo 
Class  F,  3rd  Place 


Sun-Timaa  Madia  Group/ 
Midwaat  Suburban 
Publiahing 
Daily  Southtown 
Tinlay  Park,  IL 
Best  Sports  Photo 
Class  F,  2nd  Place 


Matroland  Madia 
Group,  Ltd. 
Nawmarkat 
Era-Bannar 
Nawmarkat,  ON 
Best  Front  Page 
Class  O,  1st  Place 


Laa  Etrtarpriaaa,  Inc. 
Arizona  Daily  Star 
Tucaon,  /VZ 
Best  Front  Page 
Class  F,  2nd  Place 


Journal  Ragiatar  Company 
Nawa  of  Daiawara  County 
Havartown,  PA 
Best  Frotrt  Page 
Class  B,  1st  Place 


THE  Sun  Star 


Dispatch  Tribune 


Ontnet  k) 


SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPERS  OF  AMERICA 


Sun  Nawapapara 
Lakawood  Sun  Poat; 
Tha  Sun  Star;  Tha 
Nawa  Sun 
Clavaland,  OH 
Best  Feature 
Class  D,  3rd  Place 


Graatar  Kanaaa  City 
Community  Nawapapar 
Group/Sun  Tribuna 
Nawapapara 
Sun  Tribuna 
Gladatona,  MO 
Best  Front  Page 
Class  D,  2nd  Place 


The  SNA  Editorial  Contest  recognizes  excellence  in  37 
categories  and  six  different  circulation  classes  —  including 
two  for  dailies  and  four  for  non-dailies.  The  American  Press 
Institute  conducted  the  2006  contest  judging.  This  year  the 
contest  topped  the  charts  with  over  3,600  entries!  Special 
thanks  to  SCAN-Suburban  Classified  Advertising  Network 
for  sponsoring  this  contest. 


Non-Daily  Circulation  Breakout: 

Class  A:  Up  to  8,000  Class  C:  1 6,001  -36,000 
Class  B:  8,001  -1 6,000  Class  D:  Over  36,000 


Daily  Circulation  Breakout: 

Class  E:  Under  25,000  Class  F:  Over  25,000 


UFESTYLESf 


SlTIKIS 


Inycrial  Valley  Press 


-  .  .  .  1  . .  J-  ’•AT' 

Schurz 

Th«  World  ComfMiny 

Community  Nawspapar 

Copaly  Lot  /Lngalot 

Rust  Communications 

Community  Nawspapar 

Communicatiom,  bic. 

Lawranca  Journal-World 

Holdings,  Inc. 

Nawspapars 

Southaatt  Missourian 

Group  of  Post 

bnpaiial  VaNay-Prass 

Lawranca,  KS 

Tha  Daily  Ham 

Daily  Braaza 

Capa  Girardaau,  MO 

Nawswaak  Madia.  Utc.l 

EICantro,CA 

Best  Sports  Section 

Sunbury,  PA 

Torranca,  CA 

Best  Feature  Photo 

Tha  Gazatta 

Best  Front  Page 

Class  E,  1st  Place 

Best  Non-Page 

Best  Front  Page 

Class  B.  2nd  Place 

Gazatta  of  Politics 

Class  C,  3rd  Place 

One  Layout 

Class  F,  3rd  Place 

and  Business 

Class  e  1st  Place 

Gaitharsburg,  MD 

Best  Front  Page 

Class  C,  1st  Place 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  ALL  WINNERS! 


To  learn  more  about  SCAN  or  SNA, 
contact  Al  Cupo,  Vice  President  -  Sales 
&  Marketing  at  (888)  486-2466 
or  visit  www.suburban-news.org 


COLUMBUS 


BOl'LE*rCITY 
1  NEWSO 


TIMES 


hlheihndes 


For  a  complete  listing  of  all  awards  visit 
www.suburban-nevvs.org 


American  Community  ^  Journal  Community 
Newspapers,  LLC  Publishing  Group 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3  TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 1 

American  Publishing  ^  Journal  Register 
TOTAL  AWARDS:  2  Company 

TOTAL  AWARDS;  147 

Q  Lee  Enterprises,  IrK. 
TOTAL  AWARDS:  57 

Q  Metroland  Media 
Group  Ltd. 

TOTAL  AWARDS;  58 

Black  Press,  Ltd. 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  5  Mkhael  Publishing 

TOTAL  AWARDS;  1 

Brehm  Communications/ 

Gold  Country  Media 
TOTAL  AWARDS'  1 

Brooklyn  Paper 
Publications 

I  TOTAL  AWARDS:  2 

Cleveland  Jewish  News 
Publication  Company  | 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 

Community  Journals,  LLC 
TOTAL  AWARDS:  6 

o  Community  Newspaper 
Group  of  Post  Newsweek 
Media,  Inc 

I  TOTAL  AWARDS:  8 

Community  Newspaper 
Holdings,  Inc 
TOTAL  AWARDS;  9 

o  Copely  Los  Angeles 
j  Newspapers  ( 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  8 

Cox  Ohio  Publishing  ( 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 

Gannett  Company,  liK. 

I  TOTAL  AWARDS:  29 

Q  GateHouse  Media,  liK. 

I  TOTAL  AWARDS:  22 

j  Gateway  Newspapers 

I  TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 

Great  West  Newspapers 
I  Group  Ltd. 

I  TOTAL  AWARDS:  9 

d)  Greater  Kansas  Oty  | 

Community  Newspaper 
I  Group 

j  TOTAL  AWARDS:  15  ^ 

Greater  Media 
Newspapers  , 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  4 

O  HBC  Publications/  ( 

Greenspun  Media  GrtHip 
I  TOTAL  AWARDS:  1  S 


Anteebo  Publishers 
TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 


HBC  Publications/ 
Graonspun  Madia  Group 
Bouldar  City  Nows 
Handarson,  NV 
Bast  front  Papa 
Oats  A  3rd  Placa 


Patuxant  Publishing  Company 
Howard  County  Umas:  Columbia  Rior 
Columbia,  MO 
Best  Sport*  Soction 
Class  C,  3rd  Placa-Tn 


ThisWaak  Community  Newspapers 
Columbus  Parent 
Lewis  Canter,  OH 
Bast  Parenting  Publication  — 

Niche  Product 

All  Classes  Combined, 

Honorable  Mention 


Antelope  Valley 
Newspapers,  Inc 
TOTAL  AWARDS:  4 


Morris  Communications 

Corporation 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  2 


NJN  Publishing 
TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 


Packet  Publications 
TOTAL  AWARDS:  4 

O  Patuxent  Publishing 
Company 
TOTAL  AWARDS.  20 


EDITOR  OF  THE 
YEAR  -  DAILIES 

Stan  Huskey 

The  Times  Herald, 
Norristown,  PA 
Journal  Register 
Company 


People  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 


Recorder  Community 
Newspapers 
TOTAL  AWARDS;  6 

Review  Publishing,  Ltd. 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 

Richner  Communications 
TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 

^  Rust  Communications 
TOTAL  AWARDS;  9 


JOURNALIST  OF 
THE  YEAR -DAILIES 

Mike  Stark 

The  Billings  Gazette, 

Billings,  MT 

Lee  Enterprises,  Inc. 


Schurz 

Communications,  ItK. 
TOTAL  AWARDS:  14 

Shaw  Newspapers/ 
Northwest  News  Group 
of  Greater  Chicago 
TOTAL  AWARDS:  5 

Shore  Publishing,  LLC 
TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 


NWS-TIMES 


Holden  LatKlmark 


Journal  Community  Publishing 

Group/Community  Nawipapars,  bw. 

Wauwatosa  Naws-Timas 

Now  Bartin,  Wl 

Bast  Coverage  ot  Local 

Business  S  economic  New* 

Clasaas  A/B  Combined,  1st  Place 


Great  West  Newspapers 
Group,  Ltd. 

St.  Albert  Gazette 
St.  Albert  AB 
Best  Sports  Photo 
Class  C,  1st  Place 


Community  Journals.  LLC 
Spartanburg  Journal 
Greamrille,  SC 
Best  Arts  t  entertainment 
Writing  —  Feature 
das*  C,  3rd  Place 


EDITOR  OF  THE 

YEAR  -  NON-DAILIES 

HBI 

Jack  "Milas*’ 

Ij  y  A  V 

Ventimiglia 

Sun  Publications, 

Overland  Park,  KS 

'A.  ^ 

Johnson  County 

m  1 

Sun  Publications 

iir 

JOURNALIST  OF  THE 

YEAR  -  NON-DAILIES 

Abigail  Goldman 

The  News, 

Henderson,  NV 

HBC  Publications/ 

Greenspun  Media 

Group 

r '“f 


an  accountant.  After  graduating  from  high 
school,  her  first  taste  of  paid  journalism 
came  at  The  Dallas  Morning  News,  where 
she  started  just  months  after  getting  her 
high  school  diploma  and  stayed  throughout 
her  college  years. 

“I  had  wanted  to  be  a  journalist  for  as 
long  as  I  could  remember,  after  ballerina,” 
Carroll  recalls.  “I  liked  finding  stuff’ out  and 
telling  people  about  it  —  iiber-gossip.”  After 
a  year  at  Dallas  Baptist  University,  Carroll 
switched  to  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Arlington.  But  the  entire  time,  the  Morning 
News  had  her  on  the  job,  at  one  point  work¬ 
ing  nights  writing  up  obits,  weather  stories, 
and  anniversaries.  By  her  senior  year,  she 
quit  school  to  work  full  time  at  the  paper. 

“The  great  news  war  in  Dallas  was  going 
on  in  those  days,”  she  recalls.  “It  was  a  great 
way  to  get  started  —  a  knock-down,  drag- 
out  fight.”  She  was  one  of  the  few  women 
police  reporters  at  the  time,  but  she  says  her 
gender  never  resulted  in  hazing  from  male 
staffers  on  the  beat,  or  from  officers. 

In  1978,  she  took  her  first  AP  post  in  the 
Dallas  bureau,  juggling  desk  work  and 
breaking  news  until  1980  when  she  was 
transferred  to  the  Newark,  N.J.,  bureau 
and  appointed  a  news  editor.  “I  had  to  tr\’ 
to  learn  to  talk  so  someone  in  New  Jersey 
could  understand  me,”  she  says  of  her  Texas 
twang,  which  still  exists  in  a  milder  form. 

TVvo  years  later,  the  West  Coast  came 
calling  —  and  Carroll  became  an  editor  in 
the  AP  s  Los  Angeles  bureau.  “You  couldn’t 
make  these  things  up,”  she  recalls  about  the 
scandals  and  stars  involved  in  stories  there. 
“You  had  all  these  great  stories,  and  earth¬ 
quakes  and  fires.” 

Linda  Deutsch,  AP’s  longtime  LA.  corre¬ 
spondent  who  specializes  in  sensationalistic 


court  events,  remembers  Carroll  running 
the  bureau  in  a  professional  but  aggressive 
manner.  “She’s  a  total  pro,  very  supportive 
of  her  staff,  and  she  understands  what  news 
is  about,”  Deutsch  says.  “In  those  days,  we 
were  always  fighting  against  UPI  for 
scoops.  She  was  always  a  great  ally,  some¬ 
one  to  have  on  your  side.”  Deutsch  cites 
Carroll’s  guidance  on  efforts  to  get  access 
to  court  records  in  the  John  DeLorean  case, 
in  which  the  auto  designer  was  accused  of 
cocaine  trafficking,  but  acquitted.  AP  went 
to  court  in  a  landmark  case  that  ended  with 
the  news  bureau  obtaining  the  records. 

It  was  in  California  where  Carroll  met 
her  future  husband  Steve  Twomey,  then  the 
west  coast  bureau  chief  for  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  (he  now  teaches  at  New  York 
University).  When  the 


Inquirer  shipped  Twom- 


This  close-range  photo  of  Iraqi  insurgents 
during  an  attack  in  Fallujah  on  Nov.  8,  2004, 
by  the  AP’s  Bilal  Hussein  helped  lead  to  his 
long-running  detention  by  the  U.S.  military. 

agement.  “It  didn’t  feel  like  rock  ‘n’  roll  any¬ 
more.  The  impact  seemed  like  it  had  gotten 
small,  the  victories  were  small  and  did  not 
balance  out  the  pain-in-the-butt  quotient.” 
At  33,  Carroll  quit  the  paper,  the  couple 
sold  their  house,  and  went  on  a  three- 
month  tour  of  Southeast  Asia.  They  re¬ 
turned  to  the  U.S.  and  in  1989  Twomey 
landed  a  job  at  The  Washin^on  Post. 

“I  was  trying  to  figure  out  a  new  career,” 
Carroll  recalls  about  her  initial  time  in  D.C. 
“While  looking  at  other  things,  I  got  my 
groove  back  about  journalism.  You  realize 
the  cycle  of  journalism  and  the  reach  of 
it,  the  wide-open  palette  you  have  to  be 
curious  about  things  that  isn’t  present  in 
any  other  field.”  Carroll  returned  to  AP  in 
1990,  joining  the  Washington  bureau  as  an 
editor  overseeing  government  coverage  — 
a  post  she  held  until  her  son,  Nicholas, 
was  bom  in  1995. 

After  six  months  off  post-baby,  she  went 
to  work  for  Knight  Bidder,  first  as  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  news  editor,  then  bureau 
chief,  the  post  she  held  in  2002  when  she 
jumped  to  AP’s  top  spot.  Carroll  says  the 
joys  of  Washington  had  hit  their  limits: 
“You  can  stay  too  long  in  Washington  if 
Washington  is  not  your  ultimate  destina¬ 
tion.  I  wanted  to  run  a  newsroom,  and 
I  was  casting  around  to  do  so.” 

AP  leaders  also  were  casting  around  to 
find  a  replacement  for  then-Executive 
Editor  Jon  Wolman,  now  editorial  page 
editor  at  the  The  Denver  Post.  Wolman, 


along  with  then-president  Lou  Boccardi, 


—  LINDA  DEUTSCH/AP  Los  Angeles  Correspondent 


ey  off  to  Paris  as  a  foreign  correspondent, 
Carroll  went  with  him,  and  eventually 
joined  the  International  Herald  Tribune 
as  a  business  desk  editor. 

The  couple  married  in  1985,  and  in  1987 
moved  back  to  California  —  where  Carroll 
signed  on  with  the  San  Jose  (Calif) 

Mercury  News  as  an  assistant  city  editor. 
Twomey  also  eventually  landed  a  post  at  the 
paper,  and  the  couple  lived  there  until  1988. 

Then,  Carroll  says,  the  fun  of  working  in 
a  newsroom  stopped.  “I  kind  of  got  burned 
out  on  journalism,  and  quit  the  life,”  she 
says,  noting  the  pressures  of  middle  man- 


contacted  Carroll.  “She  had  shown  to  have 
strong  editing  skills,  was  well  regarded  with 
Knight  Bidder,  and  it  looked  as  though  she 
had  a  good  blend  of  seasoning  we  were 
looking  for,”  says  Boccardi.  “I  remember  her 
being  direct  about  news  matters  and  having 
g(xxl  news  instincts.” 

Battling  criticism,  inaccuracy 

Carroll’s  demeanor  mixes  tough-talking 
news  leader  with  a  calm  management  style. 
Staffers  say  she’ll  toss  an  assignment  in 
someone’s  lap  ordering  them  to  “make  it 
happen”  one  minute,  but  drop  everything  to 
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offer  support  and  guidance  the  next. 

She  is  also  known  for  hacking  up  her 
people  when  they  come  under  fire.  With 
journalists  constantly  in  danger  as  well,  she 
is  often  first  to  get  on  the  phone,  or  the 
plane,  when  someone  is  in  trouble.  “I  don’t 
think  it  is  an  automatic  to  stand  by  a  re¬ 
porter,”  Carroll  says  about  her  style  in  the 
face  of  critics.  “But  it  is  not  right  to  publicly 
disembowel  someone.  The  idea  of  standing 
by  a  reporter  assumes  that  they  are  under 
assault  all  the  time  and  they  are  not,  or  that 
they  are  always  right,  which  they  are  not.” 

Her  push  for  accuracj’  also  led  to  the 
creation  of  a  correction  database  that  tracks 
corrections  by  geography,  cause,  and  other 
criteria,  and  is  constantly  analyzed  for  ways 
to  improve  and  prevent  errors.  “We  look  at 
where  this  is  happening  and  why,”  she  ex¬ 
plains.  “Is  editing  too  aggressive?  Is  infor¬ 
mation  not  coming  in  too  clearly?” 

At  a  time  when  media  criticism  is  sl^- 
rocketing,  including  the  growing  micro¬ 
scope  on  AP,  Carroll  says  it  is  important  to 
respond  to  complaints  and  mistakes,  but 
not  in  a  way  that  is  overly  reactive.  “When 
you  get  a  lot  of  eyes  on  something,  you  are 
going  to  find  flaws,”  she  says.  “There  are  a 
lot  of  thoughtful  people  out  there  who  are 


whole  group  of  people  who  are  pissed  off, 
and  are  not  going  to  like  what  I  say.” 

Among  them  is  probably  syndicated 
columnist  and  blogger  Michelle  Malkin, 
who  led  a  drive  challenging  AP’s  repeated 
use  of  a  police  source  in  Iraq,  Jamil  Hussein, 
who  had  provided  information  on  several 
stories.  In  late  2006,  Malkin  and  other 
conservative  critics  challenged  Hussein’s  ex¬ 
istence  and  publicly  ripped  AP,  even  visiting 
Iraq  to  claim  Hussein’s  information  was 
false.  “A  barometer  can  be  if  it’s  a  question  of 
fact  or  of  our  motive,”  Carroll  says  about  the 
Hussein  dispute.  “We  always  take  questions 
of  fact  seriously.” 

AP  president  Curley  points  to  Carroll’s 
leadership  and  strength  in  the  face  of  per¬ 
sonal  dangers  facing  her  staff,  which  he 
dubs  “tough  people  situations.”  Carroll  “first 
gathers  the  facts  and  allows  them  to  lead  to 
a  decision  without  jumping  to  conclusions,” 
he  says,  citing  her  calm  demeanor  during 
the  capture  of  photographer  Emilio  More- 
natti  in  Gaza  in  late  2006.  The  AP  learned 
of  the  kidnapping  after  midnight,  Curley 
recalls,  and  he  joined  Carroll  and  others  at 
AP  headquarters  in  Manhattan  at  about 
4  a.m.  to  work  the  phones  and  seek  his 
release.  “It  was  a  pleasure  to  work  through 


seeing  and  consuming  new's,  and  there  are 
a  lot  of  good  voices  to  have  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion.”  Still,  she  stresses  some  readers  with 
critiques  have  a  clear  agenda:  “There  is  a 
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a  situation  with  someone  who  is  not  over¬ 
whelmed  and  asks  a  lot  of  tough  questions,” 
adds  Curley.  After  discussions  with  the 
Spanish  foreign  minister  and  Palestinian 
diplomats,  Morenatti  was  eventually 
released  that  evening. 

Of  fake  secrecy' and  Iraq 

But  not  all  AP  personnel  disputes  have 
ended  so  easily.  Among  Carroll’s  continuing 
crusades  is  the  release  of  Bilal  Hussein,  an 
AP  reporter  in  Iraq  who  was  captured  by 
Iraqi  officials  nearly  a  year  ago,  but  has  yet 
to  be  charged  with  any  formal  crime.  He  is 
accused  of  aiding  insurgents,  but  Carroll 
and  AP  have  yet  to  find  any  specific  inci¬ 


dent  in  which  he  is  involved.  “He  is  never 
out  of  our  thoughts,”  she  reveals.  At  one 
point  late  last  year,  Carroll  publicly  urged 
newspapers  to  editorialize  about  Hussein’s 
plight,  a  move  that  prompted  several  edito¬ 
rial  writers  to  weigh  in. 

Iraq  weighs  heavily  on  Carroll’s  mind, 
she  admits.  Along  with  Bilal  Hussein,  she 
says  the  lives  of  the  other  84  AP  personnel 
in  the  country  remain  uppermost  in  her 
daily  thoughts.  “I  believe  that  Baghdad  to¬ 
day,  and  for  some  time,  is  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  story  in  a  sustained  way  that  AP  has 
covered,”  she  declares,  adding  that  four  AP 
employees  have  been  killed  in  Iraq  since  the 
U.S.  invasion.  “The  threats  to  our  staffers 


come  from  everywhere  you  can  imagine, 
and  it  is  going  to  get  worse.” 

Still,  Carroll  says  the  number  of  AP 
staffers  there  is  likely  to  increase  this  year 
by  at  least  a  few.  “We  have  always  had 
somebody  embedded,”  she  says,  adding  that 
the  Baghdad  bureau  relocated  from  a  hotel 
to  a  house  last  summer  in  an  effort  to  find 
better  security.  She  has  yet  to  visit  Baghdad, 
although  travel  takes  up  between  sue  and 
eight  weeks  of  her  time  each  year;  she  plans 
to  return  to  China  this  spring  when  the 
Beijing  bureau  is  expanded.  “They  don’t 
need  me  to  oversee  coverage,”  she  says  of 
the  Baghdad  bureau.  “1  would  like  to  go  to 
salute  the  coverage.” 

Another  journalistic  concern  AP  shares 
with  other  news  outlets  is  the  ongoing 
secrecy  in  Washington,  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
creased  attacks  on  the  press  by  the  Bush 
Administration,  along  with  demands  for 
reporters’  sources  and  information. 

“It  is  a  more  adversarial  and  more  re¬ 
strictive  environment  than  I  can  remember 
in  the  30-plus  years  I  have  been  doing  it,” 
Carroll  says  as  she  bites  into  a  foccacia 
sandwich  during  lunch  at  a  nearby  bar  and 
grill.  “The  climate  in  Washington  can  be 
built  to  accentuate  this  kind  of  restriction; 
it  doesn’t  matter  which  party  is  in  office.” 

She  singles  out  the  recent  attention  on 
background  briefings  by  government  offi¬ 
cials  who  insist  on  anonymity,  specifically 
government  claims  in  Februarj'  that  Iran 
was  involved  in  supplying  weaponry'  to 
Iraq.  “Readers  deserve  the  accountability 
of  knowing  who  is  saying  what,”  she  says. 
“It’s  crap,  the  argument  that  the  only  way 
we  are  going  to  get  this  is  to  agree  to  go 
along,  it  allows  this  attitude  of  fake  secrecy. 

“There  is  an  overall  [government]  ten¬ 
dency  to  deny  information  to  taxpayers 
about  what  they  are  doing,”  Carroll  adds.  “I 
think  it  is  worse  now;  it  has  made  it  harder 
for  local  reporters  and  average  citizens.” 

As  for  the  future,  she  sees  AP  campaign 
coverage  in  2008  simply  expanding  upon 
what  it  has  done  in  the  past,  and  cites  blogs 
and  Web  sites  used  by  the  candidates  as 
“helpful,  the  more  avenues  they  have,  the 
better.”  She  says  reporters  just  have  to  offer 
information  and  news  beyond  what  the 
Web  is  providing.  “You  have  to  be  there, 
know  the  candidates  and  the  issues,  and  all 
of  that  doesn’t  change,”  she  explains.  “The 
effort  to  make  the  information  accessible 
and  available  to  people  never  stops.” 

But  what  about  her  own  future?  She’s  not 
seeking  to  step  down  any  time  soon,  but 
adds,  “I  want  to  have  a  whole  bunch  of 
people  be  great  candidates  to  be  a  great 
editor  when  it’s  time  for  me  to  leave.”  S 
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‘COLDWAR’ 

ends  in 

Carolina 


Two  daily  papers  in  Charlotte  and  Raleigh  battled  for 
decades,  but  now  McClatchy  owns  both.  What  happens  next? 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

For  more  than  a  century,  two  North  Carolina 
newspapers  —  The  News  Observer  in  Raleigh  and  The 
Charlotte  Observer  —  have  dominated  their  respective 
regions.  These  two  old  lions  had  marked  their  territories, 
and  were  not  above  a  good  scratching  match. 

But  that  all  changed  in  March  2006,  following  the  announcement 
of  McClatchy’s  industry-shifting  acquisition  of  Knight  Ridder. 
In  that  transaction,  McClatchy’s  News  &  Observer  was  suddenly 
thrown  into  the  company  of  its  sometime  competitor,  the  former 
Knight  Ridder-owned  Charlotte  Observer.  Now  executives  at  both 


papers  are  working  together  to  achieve 
that  much-loved  Wall  Street  buzzword: 
efficiency. 

Charlotte  and  Raleigh,  along  with 
McClatchy  s  five  South  Carolina  papers,  are 
tasked  with  identifying  overlaps  in  every 
aspect  of  their  business,  from  circulation 
and  advertising  to  news  coverage  and 
distribution.  “We  really  see  this  as  a  way  to 
improve  both  papers,”  says  Lynn  Dickerson, 
McClatchy  s  vice  president  of  operations  who 
oversees  the  company’s  southeast  properties. 

It’s  in  the  newsrooms  where  the  partner¬ 
ing  has  accelerated  the  quickest.  Reporters 
once  pitted  against  each  other  now  share 
stories  and  ideas.  “It’s  the  North  Carolina 
journalism  equivalent  of  life  immediately 
after  the  cold  war,”  says  Mark  Johnson,  a 
Charlotte  Observer  reporter  who  covers 
government  from  the  Raleigh  bureau. 

“It’s  strange,”  agrees  Bill  Krueger,  state 
capital  editor  at  the  News  Cf  Observer.  “It 
goes  against  some  of  your  basic  wirings.  Part 


of  what  drives  you  is  competition,  and  part 
j  of  that  is  competition  with  the  Observer? 

'  Rick  Thames,  the  Charlotte  Observers 
editor,  readily  admits  that  making  nice  with 
1  Raleigh  after  a  centuiy  of  competition  hasn’t 
always  been  easy,  but  adds,  “I  think  it’s  ended 
up  being  a  good  move  in  an  era  of  strained 
resources.” 

Along  with  Raleigh  and  Charlotte, 
McClatchy  also  owns  five  dailies  in  South 
Carolina:  The  State  in  Columbia;  The  Herahl 
\  in  Rock  Hill;  The  Island  Paeket  in  Hilton 
Head;  The  Sun  News  in  Myrtle  Beach;  and 
The  Beaufort  Gazette.  All  are  involved  in  the 
ongoing  effort  to  achieve  corporate  “efficien¬ 
cy,”  but  Charlotte  and  Raleigh  deal  primarily 
with  each  other  since  they  are  the  largest 
papers  in  the  group. 

One  new  relationship  crosses  state 
borders,  however.  Terry  Plumb,  the  former 
editor  at  the  Herald  in  Rock  Hill,  a  stone’s 
throw  from  Charlotte,  describes  the  paper’s 
current  attitude  toward  the  Observer-.  “You 


have  defined  someone  as  your  enemy  for 
years,  and  now  you’re  kissing  cousins.” 

Collectively,  the  Carolina  papers  do  their 
share  of  heavy  cash-lifting  for  the  company. 
The  Charlotte  Observer  and  News  Observ¬ 
er  are  the  company’s  fifth  and  sixth  largest 
papers,  respectively,  in  terms  of  revenue. 

In  2006,  McClatchy  reported  the  Charlotte 
Observers  pro  forma  total  revenue  as  $176 
million,  while  the  N^O’s  total  revenue  was 
$136  million. 

Dickerson  says  the  southeast,  which  in¬ 
cludes  some  papers  outside  the  Carolinas, 
represents  24.7%  of  the  company’s  total 
revenue.  So  the  deal  McClatchy  made  for 
Knight  Ridder  did  not  just  change  the  face 
and  size  of  the  company  —  it  also  gave  it  a 
strategic  advantage  in  a  lucrative  market 
area.  Rick  Edmonds,  media  business  analyst 
with  the  Poynter  Institute,  tells  Ei^P,  “I 
would  say  close  observers  of  McClatchy  have 
felt  all  along  that  part  of  the  appeal  of  the 
whole  deal  is  the  notion  that  McClatchy 
would  own  the  Carolinas.” 

McClatchy  CEO  Gary  Pruitt  has  said  the 
timing  of  the  Knight  Ridder  takeover  was 
lousy  —  since  last  March,  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  has  taken  a  nosedive  —  but 
that  the  company  still  believes  very  much  in 
its  strategy  of  investing  in  growing  markets. 
Still,  there  is  a  lot  of  pressure  on  McClatchy, 
perhaps  much  more  than  its  industry  peers, 
to  cut  costs  in  order  to  pay  back  the  $3.75 
billion  debt  Pruitt  &  co.  used  to  finance 
the  deal. 

According  to  News  Cf  Observer  Publisher 
Orage  Quarles  III,  any  roadblocks  he  en¬ 
counters  —  including  a  temporary  hold  on 
constructing  a  new  headquarters  building  — 
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Editorial  staffers  no  longer  firing  shots:  from  left, 
David  Ingram  and  Mark  Johnson  of  The  Charlotte 
Observer,  and  Rob  Christensen,  Andy  Curliss, 
and  Bill  Krueger  of  The  News  &  Observer,  in  front 
of  the  State  Capitol  Building  in  Raleigh. 
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are  a  reflection  of  the  industry’s  turbulence, 
and  nothing  more.  “I  have  been  doing  this  a 
long  time,”  he  says,  “and  the  challenge  for 
all  of  us  is  the  economy.” 

The  kibosh  on  the  building  “doesn’t  have 
to  do  with  the  Knight  Ridder  acquisition, 

'  which  would  be  an  easy  assumption,”  says 
McClatchy’s  Dickerson.  “We  didn’t  think  it 
was  prudent  [to  build]  until  business  picks 
up  a  little  bit.” 

j  Philip  Meyer,  a  Knight  professor  at  the 

I  University  of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill, 

;  believes  that  the  Knight  Ridder  papers,  in¬ 
cluding  his  old  stomping  grounds  in  Char¬ 
lotte,  are  not  going  to  be  stripped  for  parts 
under  McClatchy’s  leadership  even  as  it 
hunts  for  savings.  He  recalls  noticing  the 
i  Charlotte  Observer  getting  thin  over  the  last 
several  years.  “I  can  remember  when  I  was 
at  Knight  Ridder,  the  Observer  had  a  real 
!  high  profit  margin  —  better 
1  than  30%.  It’s  hard  to  imag- 
;  ine  giving  that  up,”  he  says. 

I  “Management  would  rather 
harvest  than  invest  in  them. 

McClatchy  is  more  attuned 
to  the  investment  strategy.” 

Ann  Caulkins,  the 
Charlotte  Observer's  pub¬ 
lisher,  attests  to  that 
thinking,  stating,  “I  feel 
like  [McClatchy]  has  been 
;  generous  with  resources.” 

Caulkins  was  named 
publisher  in  Charlotte  two 
months  before  Knight 
Ridder  put  itself  up  for  sale 
in  November  of 2005;  she 
didn’t  officially  take  the  job 
until  McClatchy  acquired 
the  company. 

“Part  of  what  we  suffered  from  in  Knight 
Ridder  was  having  a  single  tier  of  stock, 
which  made  us  vxilnerable  to  Wall  Street,” 
she  adds.  “We  were  just  so  tight.  I  don’t  feel 
that  tightness  at  McClatchy.” 

Re-examining  relationships 

The  News  Observer  and  the  Charlotte 
Observer  are  both  strong  newspapers,  but 
neither  dominates  the  state.  Since  Char¬ 
lotte  is  about  175  miles  w'est  of  Raleigh, 
both  dailies  cut  a  wide  swath  of  their  own, 

,  and  are  not  altogether  different  in  size 
(Charlotte’s  daily  circulation  is  206,497, 
while  Raleigh’s  daily  circ  is  165,483).  In 
the  past,  both  papers  could  be  found 
statewide,  but  distribution  has  gradually 
diminished  over  the  years,  a  phenomenon 
affecting  many  metros  as  publishers 
i  increasingly  think  locally. 

The  papers’  strong  points  are  unique  to 


their  areas.  Seated  in  the  capital  and 
surrounded  by  universities  in  the  area 
known  as  the  “research  triangle,”  the  News 
^  Observer  is  aggressive  in  its  coverage  of 
state  government  and  college  basketball. 
The  Charlotte  paper  devotes  plenty  of  cov¬ 
erage  to  the  banking  industry  —  Bank  of 
America  is  headquartered  in  the  city  —  and 
pro  sports  subjects  popular  with  readers, 
including  NASCAR  and  the  Carolina 
Panthers. 

Says  McClatchy’s  Dickerson,  “The  area  in 
which  we  have  seen  the  most  synergy  would 
be  on  the  news  side.  Obviously  we  have 
shared  ideas  on  the  advertising  side.”  She 
adds  there  is  very  little  circ  duplication 
between  Charlotte  and  Raleigh. 

According  to  recent  audit  reports  from 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Charlotte 
and  Raleigh  circulate  in  five  of  the  same 


counties;  the  Charlotte  Observer's  distribu¬ 
tion  typically  represents  less  than  2%  in 
the  counties  with  Raleigh  circulation. 

Jim  Lamm,  the  Charlotte  Observer's  vice 
president  of  circulation,  says  they  are  turn¬ 
ing  the  screws  on  distribution.  “Right  now, 
we  are  looking  at  all  alternatives  to  get 
exjjense  savings  from  trucking.” 

Charlotte  is  re-examining  all  counties 
with  1%  or  less  of  circulation  against  the 
cost  of  delivering.  Lamm  says  the  pajjer 
eats  money  when  making  deliveries  to 
those  types  of  areas. 

The  Charlotte  Observer  cut  its  circulation 
in  Asheville,  N.C.,  Greenville,  S.C.,  and, 
more  troubling,  in  Raleigh.  Lamm  explains, 
“We  were  [in  Raleigh]  because  it  was  the 
state  capital.  How  do  I  feel  about  it?  I  have 
to  look  at  the  expense  to  deliver  135  papers 
to  multiple  locations.  Is  this  the  best  use  of 
my  resources?  No.  We  have  to  redirect  to  a 


geography  that  is  much  more  important  to 
advertising  and  readers.”  Charlotte  actually 
sees  more  circ  duplication  with  the  30,053- 
circ  Herald  in  Rock  Hill  —  a  McClatchy 
legacy  paper  and  another  enemy-tumed- 
friend  —  about  25  miles  south  of  Charlotte. 
“We  have  now  become  big  brother/little 
brother  rather  than  comjietitors,”  says 
Lamm.  “We’re  looking  at  ways  to  help  each 
other  grow  in  the  same  market.  We  really 
are  in  the  early  stages.” 

Plumb,  the  Herald s  former  editor  who 
was  with  the  paper  for  20  years,  recalls  that 
Charlotte  started  honing  in  on  the  Heralds 
territory  after  the  paper  switched  to  morn¬ 
ing  distribution  in  1988.  A  newspaper  war 
broke  out  when  Charlotte  took  its  three- 
day-a-week  zoned  insert  from  a  tab  to  a 
broadsheet  and  moved  a  bureau  to  Rock 
Hill.  “We  went  at  them  tooth  and  nail,”  he 
says.  “As  good  as  we  think 
we  were,  and  as  good  as  the 
Observer  was,  we  were  the 
best  fit  for  the  readers  at 
the  time.” 

Charlotte  eventually 
retreated,  but  another  shift 
was  taking  place:  Interstate 
77  between  Charlotte  and 
Rock  Hill  expanded  to  eight 
lanes.  Charlotte  mush¬ 
roomed  so  much  that  the 
northern  parts  of  Rock  Hill, 
with  its  good  schools  and 
lower  South  Carolina  taxes, 
became  a  nice  alternative, 
a  suburb  of  sorts.  People 
started  taking  the  Charlotte 
Observer  again  because 
that  is  their  mindset,  says 
Plumb:  “Now  they  are 
doing  a  whole  lot  of  coverage  in  our  area. 

It’s  still  something  our  people  are  learning 
to  adjust  to.” 

The  Heralds  publisher,  Valerie  Canepa, 
says  the  papers  still  comjiete  but  that  they 
are  finding  ways  to  work  together  that 
make  sense,  including  distribution.  In  York 
county,  where  Rock  Hill  is  located,  the 
Herald  has  more  than  twice  the  paid  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Charlotte  Observer.  Still,  the 
two  papers  are  working  together  to  share 
carriers.  She  says  they  go  head-to-head  with 
breaking  news  and  advertising  because 
South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina,  while 
they  may  be  Southern  neighbors,  are  very 
different.  “Will  we  ever  become  a  suburban 
bureau  of  Charlotte?  No.  That  didn’t  work 
with  their  own  paper,”  Canepa  says  about 
Charlotte’s  earlier  strategy’  to  move  into 
Rock  Hill’s  territory. 

Dickerson  says  that  McClatchy  has  no 


McClatchy  VP/Operations  Lynn  Dickerson  says  the  news  side  is  where  she’s  seen 
the  most  synergy  between  The  Charlotte  Observer  and  The  News  &  Observer. 
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plans  to  find  commonalities  in  the  news  or 
advertising  departments  of  Rock  Hill  and 
Charlotte,  but  rather  in  distribution  and  in 
sharing  some  space  in  the  news  bureaus. 
McClatchy  executives  are  also  determining 
if  it  makes  sense  to  build  a  plant  that  would 
serve  both  Rock  Hill  and  Charlotte,  but  so 
far  there  are  no  concrete  plans.  She  admits 
the  company  “would  love”  to  build  a  print¬ 
ing  facility  between  Charlotte  and  Raleigh, 
but  for  now  that  remains  a  pipe  dream, 
given  the  pap>er  s  deadlines  and  distance. 

Any  circulation  benefits  springing  out  of 
Charlotte  and  Raleigh  revolve  around  shar¬ 
ing  good  local  practices.  News  &  Observer 
Vice  President/Circulation  Jim  Puryear 
relishes  the  fact  he  can  now  call  on  his 
colleagues  to  bat  around  ideas:  “What 
works  in  Raleigh  will  work  in  Charlotte, 
while  it  won’t  work  in  Sacramento,”  he  says. 
“We  have  already  met  one  time  and  we 
communicate  regularly  —  and  even  try 
to  share  talent.” 


categories.  “We  have  looked  at  categories 
that  would  make  sense,  like  national  travel,” 
says  Al  Autry,  the  News  ef  Observers  senior 
vice  president/advertising. 

Additionally,  both  papers’  advertising  de¬ 
partments  are  exploring  common  market¬ 
ing  materials,  specs,  and  billing  sj'stems, 
and  perhaps  establishing  one  point  of  con¬ 
tact  for  potential  advertisers  so  an  account 
won’t  get  bombarded  by  too  many  sales 
reps  pitching  the  same  line. 

“From  an  advertising  perspective,  it’s  cer¬ 
tainly  too  early,  we  are  just  getting  to  know 
each  other,”  says  Liz  Irwin,  VP/advertising 
at  the  Charlotte  Observer.  “It’s  been  very 
positive.”  Raleigh  can  draw  upon  Charlotte’s 
extensive  magazine  publishing  experience; 
the  News  Observer  plans  to  cany'  its  for¬ 
mer  competitor’s  Carolina  Brides  title. 

Hard-hit  categories  like  automotive 
require  so  much  heft  to  get  revenue  flowing 
that  McClatchy's  Carolina  region  partnered 
with  papers  outside  the  company  in 
Durham  and  Fayetteville  to  lure  auto  adver¬ 
tisers  back  in.  “We  may  have  looked  at  it 
competitively  before,”  says  Autry,  “but  now 
we  have  said,  ‘Let’s  c-ollectively  go  after  it.’” 

There’s  alwaj'S  the  notion  that  since  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  operates  so  many  papers  in  the 
region,  they  can  strong-arm  advertisers  with 
higher  rates.  But  realistically,  new-spaper 


muscle  has  atrophied  as  more  competition 
moves  in.  “It  really  has  to  do  with  the  alter¬ 
natives,”  explains  Bob  Shamberg,  CEO  of 
New'spaper  Services  of  America.  “As  there 
are  fewer  papers,  it  tends  to  create  less  com¬ 
petition  —  but  many  of  our  advertisers,  as 
circulation  declines,  look  into  other  media.” 

For  Shamberg,  the  one-bill/one  contact 
strategy  doesn’t  do  much  for  NSA,  since  the 
company  buys  ZIP  code  by  ZIP  code.  He 
says,  “It  might  make  more  sense  for  people 
not  as  invested  in  the  newspaper  buy.” 

Sales  reps  with  the  Charlotte  Observer 
and  News  Observer  didn’t  talk  smack 
about  one  another  when  they  were  com¬ 
petitors,  recalls  Bryan  Jackson,  director 
of  newspaper  investment  at  the  advertising 
agency’  OMD  in  Atlanta.  “I  think  both  those 
papers  understand  what  our  clients  try 
and  do  as  retailers.” 

He’s  also  open  to  a  regional  network, 
as  long  as  the  agency  can  cherry-pick  the 
newspapers  it  desires.  “[We]  don’t  like  to  be 
in  a  position  to  be  forced  to  buy  papers  we 
don’t  need,”  he  says,  adding  the  network 
should  be  fle.xible. 


Hunting  together  for  survival 

On  the  advertising  front,  Raleigh  and 
Charlotte  don’t  really  have  much  in  com¬ 
mon,  to  hear  each  paper's  ad  VP  tell  it. 

In  fact,  all  the  Carolina  papers  under  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  see  a  bigger  opportunity  by  build¬ 
ing  out  a  regional  network  in  some  specific 


The  'Brady  Bunchfactor 

Meanwhile,  the  effect  of  the  acquisition 
has  been  felt  in  the  Charlotte  Observer  and 
News  ef  Observer  newsr(X)ms.  “We  found 
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we  were  able  to  help  each  other  to  combine 
our  strengths,  and  that  has  been  good,”  says 
Thames,  editor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer. 
His  paper,  for  example,  runs  some  state 
government  stories  taken  straight  from 
the  News  &  Observer.  Conversely,  the  News 
^  Observer  runs  NASCAR  coverage  from 
Charlotte. 

Thames  says  the  competitive  spirit 
between  the  two  papers  is  strong,  but  it 
makes  more  sense  to  join  forces  to  fend  off 
other  local  competition:  “We  are  focusing 
on  how  we  as  an  industry  can  meet  the 
challenges  of  other  competitors  out  there.” 
He’s  sensing  that  for  the  first  time,  newspa¬ 
pers  across  North  Carolina  —  not  just 
Raleigh  and  Charlotte  —  realize  they  need 
to  work  together. 

Aside  from  the  awkwardness  of  cozying 
up  to  a  longtime  competitor,  many  re¬ 
porters  expressed  mixed  feelings  about  this 
new  era  of  openness.  “There’s  a  bit  of  a 
‘Brady  Bunch’  factor  here  —  two  families 
that  have  joined  together  in  a  way  that 
would  not  have  happened  naturally,” 
observes  Ryan  Teague  Beckwith,  the  News 
^  Observer's  newly  appointed  political 
blogger.  Though  he’s  generally  gung-ho 
on  the  new  mission  —  and  his  position  — 
Beckwith  points  out  the  real  danger  of 
cooperation:  “I  do  have  a  fear  that  with 
fewer  people  poking  around  at  stuff,  there’s 
more  of  a  chance  it  might  be  missed.” 

Thames  and  his  counterpart  in  Raleigh 
insist  their  corporate  parent  has  not  put  any 
direct  pressure  on  them.  Thames  says, 

“This  has  been  more  about  the  seven  papers 
in  the  Carolinas  working  things  out  togeth¬ 
er  to  their  mutual  benefit.  There  is  a  spirit 
of  collaboration  from  each  of  these  papers.” 

In  November  2006,  the  former  competi¬ 
tors  produced  a  l6-page  special  report 
on  the  racial  fallout  from  race  riots  in 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  in  1898.  Thames  says 
the  project  took  shape  over  the  papers’  role 
during  the  period  w'hich  helped  usher  in 
the  Jim  Crow  era.  At  the  time,  the  papers’ 
owners  each  supported  the  white  suprema¬ 
cy'  movement.  The  special  repxjrt  w'as  a  way 
to  admit  past  failings  and  move  forward. 

The  Raleigh  newsroom  is  going  through 
adjustments  of  its  own,  not  unlike  those  felt 
in  newsrooms  across  the  country  —  reshuf¬ 
fling  editors  and  coverage,  and  breaking 
news  more  often  on  the  Internet.  Its  sports 
section  has  shrunk  by  six  pages  a  week,  and 
it  has  abandoned  two  sections  with  limit¬ 
less  appeal  to  southerners:  faith  and  food. 

The  paper  is  e.xpanding  its  coverage  of 
Wake  County,  w'here  Raleigh  is  located,  by 
throwing  more  reporters  at  local  stories. 
News  Cf  Observer  Executive  Editor  Melanie 


Sill  says  she  assigned  one  reporter  to  the 
immigration  and  demographics  beat  and 
one  to  a  growth  beat,  vacancies  she  had 
long  wanted  to  fill. 

News  e?  Observer  Managing  Editor  John 
Drescher  is  eager  to  further  integrate  the 
newsroom  with  online  operations.  “We 
have  a  veiy  strong  TV  news  Web  site 
competitor,  WRAL.com,”  he  says,  adding 
that  the  News  ^  Observer’s  owm  site  was 
most  vulnerable  during  the  early  morning 
hours.  So  Drescher  says  the  paper  had 
reporters  start  posting  online  in  shifts 
starting  at  6:30  a.m. 

Drescher  recalls,  ruefully,  that  at  first  go, 
all  the  papers  in  the  region  shared  story 
budgets,  which  he  describes  as  “an  adminis¬ 
trative  nightmare”  since  there  was  no  cen¬ 
tral  silo,  and  instead  everyone  relied  on 
e-mail.  Now  the  papers  share  more  infor¬ 
mation,  including  projects  and  news  stories 
still  in  nascent  form. 

For  the  most  part,  he  says,  that  has  gone 
w'ell,  although  some  kinks  remain  because 
of  different  deadline  times  (Raleigh’s  is  later 
than  Charlotte’s)  and  general  communica¬ 
tion  issues:  “No  ill  will  is  involved.  That 
stuff  happens  in  a  newsroom  with  people 
w'ho  sit  20  feet  aw'ay  from  each  other.” 

At  the  same  time.  Sill  is  meeting  with 
Thames  to  find  ways  to  share  content, 
freeing  up  reporters  to  work  on  other  proj¬ 
ects.  “We  immediately  saw'  a  lot  of  things 
possible  about  working  together,”  she  says. 
“The  overlap  in  coverage  went  away.”  It’s 
not  exactly  second  nature,  she  notes:  “It’s 
something  five  years  ago  none  of  us  would 
have  stomached.” 
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Will  political  coverage  suffer? 

One  key  area  in  which  the  two  papers 
naturally  benefit  is  state  government.  The 
News  ef  Observer  has  more  reporters  —  five 
covering  the  Statehouse  —  since  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  office  and  legislature  is  located  in  its 
backyard.  Charlotte  has  two  reporters  that 
work  a  hometown  angle.  Both  Charlotte 
and  Raleigh  have  other  reporters  who 
check  in  from  time  to  time  w'ith  the  capital 
bureau  chiefs,  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  story.  Raleigh  runs  a  political  column 
five  days  a  week;  Charlotte  runs  its  column 
once  a  week. 

While  the  idea  is  to  eliminate  any  over¬ 
laps  the  two  papers  might  have,  in  order  to 
free  up  reporters  to  work  on  other  projects, 
this  too  brings  a  fresh  set  of  w'orries. 

“Part  of  me  is  troubled,”  says  News  & 
Ohserver  capital  editor  Krueger.  “With 
some  things  in  government,  say  a  state 
budget,  it’s  helpful  to  have  multiple  and 
competing  journalists  looking  at  it  from 
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Scripps  Howard  Foundation 
National  Journalism  Awards 


John  Diaz.  Pati  Poblete  and  Coille  Millner  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Walker  Stone  Award,  Editorial  Writing 

Chris  Rose,  The  Times-Picayune,  New  Orleans 

Commentary 

Lane  DeGregory,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
Erme  Pyle  Award,  Human  Interest  Writing 

washingtonpost.com 
Web  Reporting 

Los  Angeles  Times  (Kenneth  R.  Weiss  and  Usha  Lee  McForling) 

^  -  Edward  J.  Meemon  Award,  Environmental  Reporting 

Stephen  Benson.  The  Arizona  Republic 
Editorial  Cartooning 

Mark  Foinaru-Wada  and  Lance  Williams  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Edward  Willis  Scripps  Award,  Distinguished  Service  to  the  First  Amendment 

Rick  Loomis.  Los  Angeles  Times 
^  Photojournahsm 

Steve  Evferly,  The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star, 
William  Brewster  Sty^les  Award,  Business/Economics  Reporting , 

Erin  Russell.  The  Michigan  Doily,  University  of  Michigan 
Charles  M.  Schulz  Award,  College  Cartoonist 

Bloomberg  News  (Michael  Smith  and  David  Voreacos) 
Roy  W.  Howard  Award,  Public  Service  Reporting 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  (Charles  Forelle,  James  Bandler, 
Mark  Maremont  and  Steve  Stecklow) 
Ursula  and  Gilbert  Farfel  Prize,  Investigative  Reporting 

Wes  Allison.  St,  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
■  '  ,  Raymond  Clapper  AWard,’  Washington  Reporting 

Robert  Richards,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Charles  E.  Scripps  Award,  Journalism  Teacher  of  the  Year 

Dr.  Shirley  Staples  Carter,  University  of  South  Carolina 
Charles  E  Scripps  Award,  Journalism  Administrator  ot  the  Year 

WTHR-TV,  Indianapolis 
Jack  R.  Howard  Award,  Excellence  in  Electroriic  Media  TV/Cable 


SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
FOUNDATION  ■ 


The  Scripps  Howard  Foundation  congratulates  the  winners  in  the  National  Journalism  Awards, 
one  of  the  nation  s  premier  competitions  tor  print  and  broadcast  journalists  and  journalism 
educators.  Winners  received  tiophies  and  cash  awards  totaling  $185,000.  The  Foundation  9 
is  proud  to  honor  their  work  For  more  information  about  the  Scripps  Howard  Foundation  ‘ 
please  visit  www.scripps.com/foun^ati9n 


different  vantage  points.  I  suspect  we  will 
still  have  that,  but  probably  not  to  the 
same  degree.” 

Government  officials  were  kept  on  their 
toes,  mostly  because  one  paper  in  the  re¬ 
gion  didn’t  eclipse  the  others.  The  area 
was  well-covered,  from  a  variety  of  angles. 
“North  Carolina  was  long  regarded  as  a 
competitive  newspaper  state,”  says  Rob 
Christensen,  the  News  ^  Observers  politi¬ 
cal  writer  and  columnist.  “We  didn’t  have 
one  large  newspaper  that  dominated  the 
state.  We  had  four  medium-sized  papers”  — 
including  the  much  smaller  Winston-Salem 
Journal  and  the  News  &  Record  in  Greens¬ 
boro.  “The  statehouse  beat  was  a  very 


competitive  beat,  historically.  It  meant  that 
no  one  could  sit  on  a  story.”  Now,  both 
papers  have  to  reprogram  reporters  from 
cutthroat  to  cooperative. 

That  coordination  can  work,  Krueger 
says.  He  cites  one  example  before  Charlotte 
came  into  the  fold,  about  the  trial  of  the 
state’s  former  lottery  commissioner:  For 
the  bulk  of  the  hearings,  each  paper  had 
two  reporters  covering  the  trial  for  a  month. 
Krueger  notes  that  if  he  was  faced  with  a 
similar  situation  again,  he  could  free  up  at 
least  one,  if  not  two,  of  those  staffers. 

The  Charlotte  Observer’s  Johnson  testi¬ 
fies,  “There  have  been  no  real  big  bumps  of 
any  kind,”  but  he  says  it  wasn’t  helpful  when 
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his  paper  cut  its  distribution  in  Raleigh. 
“Part  of  your  currency  as  a  reporter  is  the 
impact  you  have,”  he  says.  “If  people  can’t 
see  your  paper,  that  impact  is  diminished.” 
Johnson  was  on  a  team  to  help  cover  a 
tornado  that  tore  through  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state  —  Raleigh  territory.  But  on  that 
story,  he  says  the  News  &  Observer  and 
Charlotte  reporters  worked  well  together. 

Christensen  is  still  weary  about  the  glas- 
nost  effect  of  sharing  story  ideas:  “We  start 
telling  [the  Charlotte  Observer^  we  are 
working  on  such  and  such  a  story,  and  they 
come  out  with  the  same  idea  —  were  they 
working  on  that  all  along?” 

'Less’ might  not  he  more 

Once  the  knots  are  untangled,  it  could  be 
beneficial  for  journalism,  contends  UNC 
professor  Meyer.  “All  statehouses  are  woe¬ 
fully  under-covered,  and  state  governments 
are  generally  corrupt.  There’s  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  increase  coverage  and  do 
more  investigative  reporting,”  he  says. 

Krueger  and  his  counterpart  at  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  Government  Editor  Nancy 
Stancill,  both  say  they  can  pursue  any  story 
no  matter  what  the  other  paper  is  doing. 
“The  fact  there  is  freedom  to  make  decisions 
on  the  best  stories  helps  a  lot,”  Stancill  says. 
“We  have  cho.sen  to  do  our  own  stories  when 
we  both  have  special  interests  in  the  topic.” 

Gene  Gibbons,  executive  editor  of  State- 
line.org,  a  project  funded  by  Pew  Charitable 
Trusts  that  covers  statehouse  news,  says  he’s 
leery  of  that  school  of  thought:  “1  think  in 
general  that  ‘less-is-more’  is  specious.  The 
activities  of  state  legislators  and 
government  are  quite  complicated.  When 
you  have  fewer  people  covering  them,  less 
attention  is  given  to  them.”  (McClatchy 
Newswires  has  an  agreement  with  Stateline 
to  carry  its  content.) 

Of  course,  there’s  also  the  danger  that 
McClatchy  could  look  at  the  number  of  re¬ 
porters  covering  state  government  for  both 
papers  and  decide  that  combined,  there  are 
too  many.  “So  far,  our  editors  here  at  the  Ob¬ 
server  have  been  very  firm  at  looking  at  state 
issues  from  a  Charlotte-centric  standpoint,” 
Stancill  says.  “I  don’t  think  that  will  change.” 

Besides,  in  troubling  times  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  it’s  best  to  have  as  many 
allies  as  possible.  The  News  &  Observers 
Drescher  says  upon  further  reflection, 
“When  we  were  thinking  about  who  our 
competition  was,  we  realized  it  really  wasn’t 
Charlotte.  The  nature  of  media  today,  our 
real  competition  is  everything  else  that  is 
out  there  —  WRAL.com,  the  local  business 
journal  and  its  Web  site,  the  local  sports 
Web  sites.  That  is  our  real  competition.”  11 
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As  the  sale  of  the  paper  approached, 
staffers  led  a  campaign  to  encourage 
a  friendly  takeover.  Did  they  succeed? 

Playing, 
for  keeps, 

in  PEORIA 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


WHEN  Copley  Press  Inc.  decided  to  sell  nine 
of  its  newspapers  in  Illinois  and  Ohio,  it  took 
a  leisurely,  below-the-radar  approach  that 
contrasted  sharply  with  the  harried  and  closely 
watched  auctions  of  Knight  Ridder  Inc.  and 
Tribune  Co.  But  at  one  paper,  the  Journal  Star  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  the 
newsroom  was  determined  to  make  the  low-key  Copley  sale  a 
hot-button  issue  locally. 

A  campaign  created  by  the  Newspaper  Guild  local  attempted  to 


influence  the  decision-makers  at  Copleys  La 
Jolla,  Calif.,  headquarters,  and  in  the  corpo¬ 
rate  ofiices  of  such  potential  buyers  as  Lee 
Enterprises,  Gannett  Co.,  and  GateHouse 
Media.  In  the  end,  it  was  GateHouse  which 
ended  up  winning  the  prize.  GateHouse  an¬ 
nounced  on  March  13  that  it  had  agreed  to 
buy  nine  newspapers  from  Copley  Press  Inc. 
for  $380  million,  expanding  its  presence  in 
the  Midwest. 

The  purchase  includes,  besides  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Star,  the  State  Journal-Register  in 
Springfield,  Ill.,  The  Repository  in  Canton, 
Ohio,  and  four  other  dailies  and  two  weekly 
ne^^'spapers  in  those  areas.  GateHouse, 
based  in  Fairport,  N.Y.,  said  it  would  contin¬ 
ue  Copley's  “outstanding  stewardship,”  and 
expects  to  close  the  deal  by  the  end  of  April. 

So  did  Peoria’s  pushback  pay  off?  Early 
reviews  by  local  activists  w’ere  positive.  In 


any  event,  it  is  likely  to  be  replicated  across 
the  countr>'  as  newspaper  companies  big 
and  small,  publicly  traded  or  family-owned, 
come  under  increased  pressure  to  buy  or 
be  bought. 

Less  than  a  month  before  the  GateHouse 
deal  went  down,  E^P  paid  a  visit  to  Peoria  to 
observ'e  the  local  effort  to  help  attract  a  new 
owner  that  w'ould  respect  quality  journalism 
—  ^md  let  Peorians  largely  determine  what 
will  play  in  Peoria. 

Making  their  play 

Jennifer  Towery,  clutching  the  text  of  her 
speech  and  an  oversized  lawn  sign  reading 
“Save  the  Journal  Star,”  didn’t  look  nervous 
as  she  w'aited  to  speak  to  dozens  of  United 
Auto  Workers  retirees  gathered  for  lunch 
at  UAW  Local  974  headquarters,  along  a 
stretch  of  rural  road  on  the  outskirts  of 


Peoria,  Ill.  But  on  this  late  February 
morning,  the  snow  melting  on  a  day  headed 
for  50  degrees,  the  president  of  the  Peoria 
New'spaper  Guild  confessed  to  a  visitor,  “I’m 
so  outside  my  comfort  zone  doing  this.” 

At  the  makeshift  dais,  Jane  Evans  settled 
down  her  fellow'  retirees  who  w'ere  impa¬ 
tiently  eyeing  the  covered  trays  of  fried  chick¬ 
en,  and  introduced  Toweiy:  “You  all  know 
that  the  Journal  Star  is  going  to  be  sold,  and 
we’ve  got  a  little  lady  here  to  tell  you  all  about 
what’s  going  on,  and  what  it’ll  do  to  the 
union.”  Evans,  first  vice  chairman  of  the 
local’s  retiree  board,  smiled  at  the  petite 
Tower>’  and  added,  “You  know  how'  we’re  all 
with  the  union.” 

And  so  went  the  start  of  another  cam¬ 
paign  day  for  Peoria’s  Guild  members. 

The  union  was  betting  that  by  ralMng 
the  communiU’,  it  could  influence  Copley  as 
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Journal  Star  Lifestyles 
Editor  Sonya  Embry 
installs  one  of  the  Peoria 
Newspaper  Guild’s  lawn 
signs  on  a  snowy 
Saturday  afternoon. 


it  determined  the  next  owmer  of  the  66,779- 
circulation  Journal  Star. 

It’s  a  strategy’  the  national  Guild  first 
developed  during  last  summer’s  blockbuster 
sell-off  of  Knight  Ridden  “What  we  learned 
during  the  Knight  Ridder  process  that,  if 
anything,  surprised  us,  was  that  people  really 
do  care  about  these  papers  in  their  commu¬ 
nity’,”  said  Linda  Foley,  the  Guild’s  national 
president.  “They  care  that  the  paper  continue 
to  be  locally  oyvned  and  focused  on  the 
community.  We  found  out  that  yve  have  a  lot 
of  friends  out  there  —  or  at  least,  the  news¬ 
paper  has  a  lot  of  friends.” 

During  the  Knight  Ridder  sale,  the  Guild 
campaign  marshaled  high-profile  political 
and  community  figures  demanding  that  the 
*  chain  —  and,  later,  interim  owner  McClatchy 
I  Co.  —  steer  the  sale  of  its  papers  to  oyvners 
;  committed  to  maintaining  a  healthy  news¬ 


room.  Pennsylvania  Gov.  Ed  Rendell,  for 
example,  weighed  in  on  the  sale  of  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  even  contacting  a 
McClatchy  director  to  urge  support  for  the 
Guild  bid  finsmced  by  Ron  Burkle. 

It’s  hard  to  know  in  these  closed-door  sales 
just  what  difference  rallying  political  and 
public  support  makes.  But  it  seems  clear  that 
the  union  clamor  helped  spark  the  surprising 
local  investor  interest  in  buying  the  home- 
toyv'n  paper  that  emerged  in  Philadelphia, 
and  elsewhere.  The  Philadelphia  outcome,  of 
course,  recalls  the  warning  about  answered 
prayers:  The  local  investors  were  initially 
welcomed  by  the  Guild,  only  to  bitterly 
disappoint  the  union  yvith  a  series  of  layoffs 
and  austerity  measures. 

“There’s  a  school  of  thought  that  any  local 
buyer  is  better  than  a  chain,”  Peoria  Guild 
president  Tower>'  explained.  “I  don’t  happen 


Rallying  the  troops 

Like  their  Knight  Ridder  counterparts, 
the  Peoria  Guild  assembled  an  impressive 
array  of  political,  business,  and  ev’en  cultural 
leaders  to  support  its  effort.  At  a  January’ 
press  conference,  those  pleading  the  Guild’s 
case  included  Peoria’s  mayor,  a  leading 
mall  developer,  the  directors  of  the  local 
symphony  and  ballet,  state  legislators,  small- 


to  share  that  view, 
because  I’ve  seen  with 
horror  what  happened 
in  Philadelphia.  But  I  do 
believe  those  buyers  had 
good  intentions.  They 
just  bought  too  much 
paper.” 

Peoria’s  campaign 
in  some  yvays  was  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Knight 
Ridder  efforts,  and  the 
union’s  longtime  con¬ 
cern  about  the  changing 
—  to  its  mind,  worsen¬ 
ing  —  nature  of 
newspaper  oyvnership. 
Minnesota  Neyvspaper 
Guild  Executive  Darren 
Carroll,  who  led  some  of 
the  union  community’ 
efforts  as  the  McClatchy 
Co.  sold  off  a  dozen 
Knight  Ridder  papers, 
conducted  two  days  of 
informal  workshops  for 
Peoria  members  to  get 
the  campaign  started. 

Within  day's,  the  local 
had  set  up  a  Web  site, 
wyvw.savethejoumal- 
star.com,  yvith  online 
petitions,  a  letter  to 
Copley  Chairman, 
President,  and  CEO  David  C.  Copley,  and 
an  active  W’ieb  forum.  Within  weeks,  Peoria 
front  yards  displayed  layvn  signs  yvith  the 
message,  “Save  the  Journal  Star.” 

Iti  a  show  of  solidarity^  the  doyvntow’n 
Apollo  Theatre  showed  the  1952  Humphrey 
Bogart  film  Deadline  U.S.A.  one  night.  The 
plot:  a  crusading  editor  races  to  publish  a 
final  story  about  a  local  gangster  —  on  the 
night  before  the  paper  changes  owners. 
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business  owners,  librarians, 
and  labor  leaders. 

The  Guild  s  most  promi¬ 
nent  supporter  was  the  area’s 
congressman,  Ray  LaHood. 

A  moderate  in  the  main¬ 
stream  of  the  Illinois 
Republican  Party,  LaHood 
sounded  almost  like  an 
activist  straight  out  of  the 
Center  for  Media  and 
Democracy,’  as  he  spoke  by 
phone  from  his  Peoria  office 
a  few  weeks  before  the  Gate- 
House  deal  went  dowm. 

“If  we  have  someone  come 
in,  and  sort  of  emasculate 
the  paper  by  doing  away 
with  the  people  who  have  several  years  of 
experience  dealing  with  the  school  system, 
with  health  care  —  heck,  with  the  political 
system,  this  will  hurt  the  community,” 
LaHood  said. 

LaHood  has  locked  horns  with  the 
Journal  Star  on  numerous  occasions,  but 
said  he  welcomed  the  paper’s  scrutiny  — 
especially,  he  added,  because  its  reporters 
tend  to  be  locals  with  deep  knowledge 
of  the  area:  “I  decided,  because  of  the  work 
that  I  do  in  the  community,  that  it  was 
important  to  speak  up  and  hopeftilly 
send  a  message  to  Mr.  Copley  —  and  those 
who  are  buying  the  paper  —  that  the 
emphasis  on  our  community  issues  must 
be  sustained.” 

Copley  had  little  to 
say  during  the  Guild 
campaign.  Hal  Fuson,  the 
legal  officer  who  is  the 
chain’s  chief  spokesman, 
said  the  chain  regarded 
the  effort  as  aimed  not 
so  much  at  Copley  as  at 
prospective  owners.  “From 
our  point  of  view,”  he  told 
Ei^P,  “there’s  not  much 
we  can  do  to  react  in  a 
constructive  way  to  what 
they’re  doing.” 

Guild  journalists 
trained  all  their  reporting 
skills  on  trying  to  ferret 
out  possible  buyers.  In 
February,  a  top  executive 
for  GateHouse,  which 
owTis  the  nearby  Pekin 


Columnist  Phil  Luciano,  Lifestyles  Editor  Sonya  Embry,  center, 
and  Peoria  Newspaper  Guild  President  Jennifer  Towery  discuss 
plans  to  get  the  word  out.  At  right,  U.S.  Rep.  Ray  LaHood. 

lishes  The  Pantagraph,  i\\s\.  30  miles  down 
1-74  in  Bloomington. 


paper:  “We’re  all  for  the  Journal  Star,  and 
I  for  one  wouldn’t  like  to  see  it  deteriorate.” 

The  RE.O.  ladies  were  so  appreciative 
of  Zwicky’s  talk  that  they  gave  him  a  paper 
bag  to  take  home  with  him.  “I  figured  it 
was  some  cookies,”  he  recalled.  Instead, 
Woolsey  had  packed  two  Cornish  hens, 
some  brie  cheese,  and  a  package  of 
Canadian  bacon.  “I  don’t  know  if  she  raid¬ 
ed  the  fndge,  or  what,”  a  bemused  Zwicky 
commented.  All  in  a  day’s  campaigning. 


Small  toxrni,  with  a  skyline 

Peoria  being,  well,  Peoria,  the  Guild 
campaign  to  steer  Copley  to  a  fiiendly  own¬ 
er  had  uniquely  homey  touches.  It  was  as 
close  to  a  genuine  grassroots  effort  as  can 
be  pulled  off  in  21st-centuiy' wired  America. 

The  city  is  a  far  bigger  and  more  urban 
locale  than  the  “will-it-play-in  Peoria”  of 
the  national  imagination.  Along  the  wide 
Illinois  River,  office  buildings  soar  and 
squat  factories  sprawl.  But  Journal  Star 
reporters  will  tell  you  that  it’s  still  in  many 
ways  a  small  town,  where  the  librarian, 
the  store  clerk,  and  the  mail  carrier  would 
stop  to  ask  what’s  going 
to  happen  to  the  paper. 

So  Peoria  Guild  mem¬ 
bers  weren’t  just  cultivat¬ 
ing  congressmen  and 
mayors  —  they  were  out 
on  the  hustings  as  if  they 
too  were  politicians. 

Photographer  Fred 
Zwicky,  for  instance,  spoke 
to  one  of  the  Pekin,  Ill., 
chapters  of  P.E.O.,  a 
women’s  philanthropic 
organization  that  awards 
scholarships.  He  fielded 
questions  about  the  im¬ 
pending  sale,  and  made  a 
presentation  on  photo¬ 
journalism  at  the  Journal 
Star  now  that  its  state-of- 
the-art  presses  are  up 
and  running. 

“Well,  we  just  thought  he  was  a  charmer, 
and  that  his  pictures  were  beautiful,”  re¬ 
called  P.E.O.  Chapter  LM  President  Enid 
Woolsey  a  few  days  later.  The  group,  she 
added,  worries  about  the  fate  of  the  news¬ 


Trading  on  good  will 

By  the  time  Knight  Bidder  was  forced 
to  put  itself  up  for  sale,  relations  with  its 
unionized  newsrooms  had  soured  from  the 
relentless  and  accelerating  demands  for 
job  cuts  and  economic  shrewdness.  Guild 
feelings  at  several  papers  were  rubbed  raw 
again  when  their  hopes  for  a  gentler  own¬ 
ership  under  McClatchy  were  dashed  as 
several  dailies  were  put  on  the  block  —  and 
McClatchy  seemed  not  to  take  seriously 
the  bid  the  Guild  put  together  with  Burkle. 

What’s  striking  about  the  Peoria  cam¬ 
paign  was  the  warmth  union  journalists 
expressed  about  the  Journal  Star  and 
its  management.  If  the  Guild  local  feels 
proprietary  about  the  paper,  it’s  because 
the  journalists  and  circulation  people  it 
represents  used  to  be  the  proprietors,  or,  at 
least  part-owners.  At  the  time  of  its  1996 
sale  to  Copley,  the  Journal  Star  was  em- 
ployee-owmed  under  an  ESOP  (employee 
stock  ownership  plan)  in  which  journalists 
and  other  workers  owned  a  combined 
stake  of  not  quite  50%.“From  the  begin¬ 
ning,  they  had  a  good  relationship  because 
[union  members  and  employees]  were  the 
sellers  —  they  chose  Copley  to  come  in  and 
buy  the  paper  from  them,”  said  Foley.  “I 
think  that  probably  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
getting  the  relationship  off  on  a  good  foot.” 

Copley  in  many  quarters  of  the  Guild  is 
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Despite  the  “will  it  play  in” 
adage,  Peoria  is  actually  a  far 
cry  from  its  small-town  image. 


rather  than  the  interest  of  the 
local  people.” 

After  the  sale  was  announced 
in  mid-March,  a  spokesman  for 
the  congressman  said  he  was 
unable  to  comment  simply 
because  “he  doesn’t  know  a 
whole  lot  about  GateHouse.” 
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not  regarded  as  union-friendly.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  at  the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  — 
which  after  the  GateHouse  sale  closes  in 
April  will  be  Copley’s  only  newspaper  — 
the  company  managed  over  the  years  to 
decertify  all  the  unions  in  editorial  and 
production  departments. 

But  the  family  was  respected  in  Peoria 
for  providing  the  resources  it  needs  to  be 
the  dominant  newspaper  in  central  Illinois, 
and,  because  it  is  private,  not  being  obligat¬ 
ed  to  seek  ever-higher  margins  to  satisfy 
Wall  Street.  “We’re  the  envy  of  other  [Guild 
papers]  in  the  international,”  said  local 
president  Towery,  who  is  editor  of  the 
Journal  Stars  “Neighbors”  local  sections. 
The  local  unit,  for  instance,  has  had  a 
closed  shop  —  an  increasing  rarity  in  union 
contracts  —  for  more  than  50  years. 

To  the  UAW  retirees,  Towery  recounted 
recent  negotiations  in  which  three-year 
contracts  have  been  wrapped  up  in  just 
three  days  of  bargaining.  In  the  audience. 


Phyllis  Rendleman,  whose  husband  got 
laid  off  after  33  years  with  Caterpillar, 
shook  her  head  with  disbelief. 

When  Rendleman  talked  with  a  visitor 
about  the  Journal  Star,  she  illustrated  the 
reservoir  of  good  will  the  newspaper  has 
amassed.  She’s  forgiven  the  paper  for 
what  she  thinks  were  slights  during  cov¬ 
erage  of  labor  disputes  at  “Cat,”  as  all  the 
retirees  refer  to  the  big  tractor  and  work 
vehicle  maker:  “We  got  to  calling  it  the 
Urinal  Star,  and  I  didn’t  read  it  for  years.” 
Despite  that,  Rendleman  said  she  was 
likely  to  pick  up  one  of  the  lawn  signs  that 
Towerj'  left  on  a  back  table  of  the  union 
hall,  amid  the  many  brochures  aimed 
at  the  elderly. 

Rep.  LaHood  said  his  colleagues  on 
Capitol  Hill  warned  him  about  what 
could  happen  if  the  paper  were  snapped 
up  by  the  “wrong”  buyers.  Those  politi¬ 
cians  complain  that  “all  some  of  these  big 
chains  care  about  is  the  bottom  line. 
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‘Besf  outcome? 

The  inevitability  of  change  permeated 
even  this  campaign  against  change  for  the 
worse.  The  first  shoe  dropped  in  February 
when  11  Guild  members  accepted  the  14 
buyouts  offered  in  the  newsroom.  Meet¬ 
ing  in  a  back  room  of  Leonardo’s  Pizza  for 
the  February  monthly  members  meeting, 
a  Guild  officer  noted  that  the  tables  were 
usually  full,  “but  we’re  down  11  members, 
and  they  were  active  members.” 

But  the  definitive  change  would  come 
down  with  the  news  that  GateHouse  — 
which  has  quickly  become  a  rare  newspa¬ 
per  company  that  Wall  Street  embraces 
for  its  strategy  of  growing  cash  flow  and 
dividends  through  acquisitions  —  w'as  to 
become  the  Journal  Stars  new  owmer. 

The  Guild  strategy  had  worked, 
Jennifer  Towery  told  E&P  the  morning 
after:  “I  think  in  reality  this  is  the  best 
possible  outcome.”  A  private  equity  firm 
would  have  simply  imposed  a  “slash-and- 
burn”  policy,  and  were  the  paper  to  have 
gone  to  Lee  Enterprises,  the  union  figured 
more  downsizing  would  be  in  the  cards. 

“GateHouse  is  more  of  a  mysteiy, 
because  they  don’t  seem  to  have  any  plan 
but  grow',  grow',  grow,”  Towery  said.  But 
that’s  good,  too,  she  added.  Maybe 
GateHouse  ivill  use  the  Journal  Star,  and 
especially  its  new'  presses,  to  improve  the 
other  papers  it  is  picking  up  in  Illinois. 
And  the  local  has  heard  from  three  other 
papers  around  the  country  with  Guild 
units  that  GateHouse  honored  contracts 
—  and  negotiated  fairly. 

One  thing  that  the  campaign  clearly 
achieved  w'as  making  the  sale  a  hot  local 
issue.  The  GateHouse  deal  led  the  TV 
new's  that  night,  and  Peoria  will  continue 
to  be  w'atching,  the  union  says. 

“I  tell  people,  continue  to  read  the 
Journal  Star,  and  you  w'ill  know  from  the 
product  you’re  reading  how  we  are  being 
treated,”  Towery  said.  “You  w'ill  know'  if 
the  talented  people  are  being  driven  out, 
or  if  coverage  is  cut  back.  All  you’ve  got  to 
do  is  keep  reading.”  f® 
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Analysis 


SOURCE:  FORESTWEB.COM 
North  American  newsprint  markets 
continued  to  deteriorate  in  2007,  with 
U.S.  daily  newspapers’  consumption 
down  9.1%  year-over-year  for  January, 
according  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Products  Council’s  (PPPC)  latest  report. 

This  follows  years  of  slowly  declining 
demand,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  end 
in  sight.  Meanwhile,  North  American 
newsprint  manufacturers  have  not 
reduced  capacity  fast  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  diminishing  orders. 

North  American  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  totaled  just  over  1.0  million  tonnes 
in  January,  a  drop  of  4.2%  from  a  year 
earlier.  However,  mills  operated  at  95% 
of  capacity,  up  1%  from  last  January,  the 

Ink  Spotlight 

SOURCE:  DAVE  SAVASTANO 
EDITOR,  INK  WORLD  MAGAZINE 
WWW.INKW0RLDMAGAZINE.COM 
NEXPO  2007  focuses  on  the  crucial 
theme  of  “Moving  Newspaper  Media 
Into  Tomorrow.”  What  the  newspaper 
industry  does  today  will  determine 
what  it  will  become  in  the  future,  and 
ink  suppliers  can  help  play  a  role. 

“Newspapers  will  continue  to  expand 
and  diversify  their  business  model  in 
order  to  stay  valuable  to  advertisers  and 
readers,”  said  Todd  Wheeler,  US  Ink’s 


Statistics 


U.S.  Newsprint  Prices  •  Canadian  vs.  U.S.  Dollars 
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PPPC  reported. 

Since  last  summer,  newsprint  has 
been  a  buyer’s  market  and  prices  have 
steadily  dropped.  According  to  the 
March  2007  issue  of  The  Reel  Time 
Report,  30-lb.  newsprint  prices  in  the 
U.S.  have  fallen  from  $655/tonne  last 
September,  to  $6 10/tonne  in  February. 
No  price  hikes  have  been  posted  since 
the  failed  attempt  last  summer. 

Market  conditions  have  enabled  U.S. 
daily  newspapers  to  whittle  down 
inventories,  ending  January  with  just 
800,000  tonnes,  a  drop  of  64,000  tonnes 
from  a  year  ago.  During  the  same  peri¬ 
od,  North  American  newsprint  produc¬ 
ers’  stocks  grew  by  65,000  tonnes  to 
396,000  tonnes.  ■ 


marketing  manager.  “Increasingly,  ! 
newspapers  are  experimenting  with  ; 
new  products.  These  new  products  may  i 
be  print  or  online,  daily  or  non-daily, 
paid  or  free,  mobile,  or  virtually  any 
other  form  —  depending  on  the  target 
user.  We  must  first  understand  the  busi¬ 
ness  challenges  facing  newspapers  and  ^ 
continue  as  their  strategic  partner.  Ink 
manufacturers  must  be  proactive  in 
helping  newspapers  identify  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  execute  plans  that  will  attract 
both  advertisers  and  readers.” 


Newsprint  Forecast 

Source:  Forestweb.com 
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“There  are  things  we  can  jointly  do,” 
added  Norm  Harbin,  Flint  Group’s 
VP  of  business  and  technical  develop¬ 
ment  for  news  ink.  “For  example,  pub¬ 
lishers  can  more  fully  utilize  their 
equipment  and  capacity  by  printing 
niche  products,  and  UV  can  help  on 
coated  stocks.  We  need  to  continue  to 
improve  quality.  Advertisers  and  read¬ 
ers  expect  sharp,  bright  printing  like  a 
magazine,  and  in  today’s  world,  spend¬ 
ing  a  little  extra  money  can  bring  back 
large  returns.”  ■ 
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SYNDICATES 


Focusing  on  the  'funnies' 


THE  UlTESr  TREND 


Less  space,  strips  created  by  now-dead  cartoonists,  and  more 
diversity,  topicality,  and  digital  art  are  among  the  developments 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 


Readers  look  at  comics  pages  and  see  comics. 

Cartoonists  look  at  comics  pages  and  see  trends  — 
lots  of  trends. 

Among  these  are  more  comics  created  at  least 
partly  by  computer;  more  comics  moving  from  Web 
to  print;  more  diversity  among  creators  and  their  characters;  more 
topical  commentary;  somewhat  edgier  comics;  shrinking  comics 
space;  less-detailed  art  (partly  because  of  that  shrinking  space);  and 
many  “legacy”  comics  originated  by  now-deceased  cartoonists. 

“TTie  most  disturbing  trend,  6  BW  sfRviuKl  I!  ^  ^ 

and  the  biggest  threat  to  this  in-  TrESTujgyrWj^LiTS.'  | 

dustry’s  future,  are  comics  that  j 

continue  after  the  original  ere-  j  ' —  ' 

ator  has  retired  or  passed  away,”  ili-l,  j  I'l 

said  “Out  of  the  Gene  Pool”  ' !  ' _ j  I 

creator  Matt  Janz,  one  of  10  _ /f?V\  \  \'^  I 

cartoonists  who  spolte  to  |Vi'i.!pnnl  1 

for  this  story.  The  Washington  i''  ^  \  J  \  I  r  y\v/  \-^\  ^ 

Post  Writers  Group  (WPWG)  Hoav,wnnAu,'mee)CiTeMENT  iHee<»v<<ouTOU?  j  wan?  <r^ 

artict  pvnlainpfl  that  sinrp  npws-  CA«(Z.  &RAMMA  HAVf^  A  BOV-  GRiMMAANPAUNT  /  0MI60&H.  HCM 

anistexpiameo  mat  Since  news-  ppjENp.,,  we  haven't  hap  A  ,  Ja«AiAewr  A  rwi  h-  anc 

paper  space  is  finite,  those  strips  CHANcera  w+^awut  .  _wan  ^  1  t>o  Mii 

make  It  harder  tor  newer  w'ork  -  V  ^  ^ 

to  get  published.  ”  f V  ^  ^ 

Andrew  Feinstein  of  Creators  m 

scarce  room  for  new'  talent,  but 

added  that  newspapers  are  “in  a  ^ets  topical,  while  “Stone  Soup"  brings  another  1 

‘Catch-22.’  They  risk  losing  longstanding  Tatulli  of  Universal  did  note  that  some 

loyal  readers  by  dropping  an  old  strip,  and  papers  are  replacing  some  older  comics  with 

yet  they  can’t  appeal  to  potential  younger  new'er  ones  liked  by  younger  readers.  And 
readers  unless  they  offer  newer  strips.”  Janz  suggested  that  new'spapiers  consider 

Will  the  presence  of  many  legacy-  strips  putting  legacy  comics  on  their  Web  sites, 
ever  change?  “It’s  going  to  have  to  change,”  Meanw  hile,  some  strips  are  grav-itating 
replied  Scott  Stantis,  w-ho  does  “Prickly  from  the  Web  to  print.  A  prime  e.xample  is 

City”  for  Universal  Press  Syndicate.  “Diesel  Sweeties,”  which  Richard  Stevens 

“Lio”/“Heart  of  the  City”  cartoonist  Mark  did  as  an  online  comic  until  United  Media 
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Baldo"  (top)  gets  topical,  while  “Stone  Soup"  brings  another  female  voice  to  comics. 

iding  Tatulli  of  Universal  did  note  that  some  Jan  Eliot,  w’ho  d( 

ip,  and  papers  are  replacing  some  older  comics  with  Universal,  added:  “ 

linger  new-er  ones  liked  by  younger  readers.  And  computer,  the  carte 

)s.”  Janz  suggested  that  new'spapiers  consider  amateur  is  using  th 

strips  putting  legacy  comics  on  their  Web  sites.  be  amateurish.”  An 

liange,”  Meanw  hile,  some  strips  are  grav-itating  ists  “need  to  bring  j 
:kly  from  the  Web  to  print.  A  prime  e.xample  is  ink,  brush,  Photosl 

“Diesel  Sweeties,”  w  hich  Richard  Stevens  Janz  said  compu 

it  Mark  did  as  an  online  comic  until  United  Media  ic  if  creators  don’t  ( 
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began  syndicating  it  to  newspapers  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  Also,  some  syndicates  these  days  test 
new  comics  online  to  gauge  potential  popu¬ 
larity  and  see  how  cartoonists  work  under 
daily  deadline  pressure  for  several  months. 

“In  the  old  days,  a  cartoonist  would  send 
24  sample  strips,  but  the  syndicate  had  no 
idea  how  long  it  took  to  create  them,”  said 
Guy  Gilchrist,  who  does  such  comics  as 
“Nancy”  for  United  and  “Night  Lights  & 
Fairy-  Flights”  for  Gilchrist  Features.  Of 
course,  in  years  past,  artists  with  develop¬ 
ment  contracts  could  mail  or  fax  syndicates 
new  strips  each  day,  but  the  Web  enables 
the  public  to  also  see  fledgling  comics. 

At  least  some  creators  avoid  the  tradi¬ 
tional  sy-ndication  model  entirely  to  do 
comics  exclusively  for  the  Web.  “Already 
there  are  several  online  cartoonists  who 
earn  more  in  a  month  than  a  typical  syndi¬ 
cated  cartoonist  earns  in  an  entire  year,” 
said  Darrin  Bell,  who  does  “Candorv-ille” 
for  WPWG  and  “Rudy  Park”  (with  Theron 
Heir)  for  United.  Part  of  this  income  can 
come  from  Web  strips  being  reprinted  and 
sold  in  books,  and  from  Web  strips  inspir¬ 
ing  short  animations  that  users  pay  to  see. 

More  print-based  cartoonists  are  using 
computers  to  save  time  and  make  their 
work  look  better.  Some  go  digital  v-irtually 
every  step  of  the  way,  w-hile  others  use  ink 
on  paper  before  scanning  in  their  drawings 
^  to  add  things  like 

H:  THS  crry  digital  lettenng,  gray 

tones,  and  color. 

“All  mv  SiinHav 

All  my  Sunday 

strips  are  finished 

5  .  J 

on  the  computer,  and 

part  of  the  dailies  are 

^  ^  .  as  well,”  said  “Funky- 

-  .  Winkerbean”  and 

vou  HAP  ^^166541  “Crankshaft”  creator 

TomBatiukofKing 

ipir?'  Features  Sy-ndicate. 

~  '  I  HAVB  “I  still  do  the  initial 

work  by  hand.  I’m  not 

IbJ’,  fond  of  the  sameness 

seems  to  have,  but  I’m 
nale  voice  to  comics.  change.” 

Jan  Eliot,  w-ho  does  “Stone  Soup”  for 
Universal,  added:  “If  an  artist  is  using  the 
computer,  the  cartoons  w-ill  be  art.  If  an 
amateur  is  using  the  computer,  the  art  will 
be  amateurish.”  And  Gilchrist  said  cartoon¬ 
ists  “need  to  bring  all  the  techniques  —  pen, 
ink,  brush,  Photoshop  —  to  the  table.” 

Janz  said  computers  can  enhance  a  com¬ 
ic  if  creators  don’t  overdo  it.  “Cartoonists 
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can  now  easily  duplicate  characters  from 
frame  to  frame  or  day  to  day  instead  of  re¬ 
drawing  them  in  different  poses  or  expres¬ 
sions,”  he  said.  “This  gives  a  strip  a  sterile, 
static  appearance,  and  stunts  characters’ 
physical  growth.  If  Charles  Schulz  used  a 
computer  to  duplicate  his  characters,  they 
probably  would’ve  never  developed  into 
the  ‘Peanuts’  cast  that  was  so  marketable.” 

But  Bell  said  “the  benefits  of  digital 
drawing  far  outw'eigh  the  drawbacks.” 

The  size  of  many  comics  sections  is 
changing,  too,  as  papers  cut  newsprint 
costs.  “The  space  allotted  for  comic  strips 
seems  to  be  decreasing  more  and  more 
each  year,”  said  Feinstein.  Bell  added  that  a 
comics  section  inspires  intense  reader  loyal¬ 
ty,  “yet  it’s  the  first  place  editors  gut  when 
their  corporate  overseers  decide  they  need 
to  bump  up  their  profit  margin  by  .005%.” 

Also  changing  is  comics  content.  More 
strips  are  addressing  real-life  personal 
issues  (such  as  a  “Funkj’  Winkerbean” 
character’s  cancer  battle)  and/or  referenc¬ 
ing  real-life  political  and  social  issues  in 
an  increasingly  polarized  America. 

“We  did  a  series  last  year  on  the  immigra¬ 


tion  marches  and  got  tons  of 

e-mail,”  recalled  Hector  Cantu,  J 

who  creates  “Baldo”  with  Carlos  1^  i'  .1 

Castellanos  for  Universal.  [i  j  j  L 

Also,  more  syndicated  comics 
have  a  bit  of  an  alternative  vibe.  “I 
think  the  syndicates  are  trending  J  I 
toward  hipper,  edgier  material,”  I  1 
said  Tatulli.  But  even  with  some  1  f 
edgier  strips,  comics  sections  ''  \ 

remain  somewhat  staid 

compared  to,  say,  cable  TV.  “Diesel  Sweeties"  duo 
“Comics  seem  to  be  the  last  reader  ii 

bastion  of  prudishness  in  America,”  said  comics. 
Stantis.  He  noted,  for  instance,  that  car-  but  he  a 
toonists  still  get  flak  for  trying  to  use  w’ords  only  “a  s 

like  “sucks.”  But  Tatulli  said  some  papers  Anotl 

now'  realize  they  won’t  go  out  of  business  animals 
w'hen  “two  older  readers  write  to  lament  the  Fuzzy”  a 
corruption  of  America’s  youth  because  they  And  t 
read  the  word  ‘butt’  on  the  comics  page.”  comics, 
Meanw'hile,  there  are  more  cartoonists  Stantis  i 
who  are  female  or  people  of  color  than  20  animati 
years  ago,  and  more  diverse  characters.  who  doi 

“I  like  that  new'spapiers  are  finally  start-  started  i 
ing  to  embrace  more  multicultural  car-  Also,  a  j 

toons,”  said  Charlos  Gary,  who  does  ists  hav( 


“Working  It  Out”  and  the  new 
3  “Cafe  con  Leche”  for  Creators. 

But  some  newspapers  don’t 
r  .g  buy  enough  multicultural  strips. 
“You’ll  be  hard  pressed  to  find 
■‘'fUKm  many  papers  that’ll  consider 
running  more  than  one  or  two 
of  them,”  said  Bell,  “even  though 
none  are  thematically  similar.” 

.'  I  Gary  also  sees  a  trend  of  news- 

papers  (perhaps  due  to  circula- 
ties  duo  tion  declines)  seeking  more 
reader  input  when  adding  or  dropping 
comics.  This  can  be  positive,  said  Feinstein, 
but  he  added  that  polls  may  get  opinions  of 
only  “a  small  minoritj'  of  vocal  readers.” 

Another  trend,  said  Cantu,  is  “cute 
animals  with  bad  attitudes”  —  a  la  “Get 
Fuzzy”  and  “Pearls  Before  Swine.” 

And  there  are  more  online  tie-ins  to 
comics,  including  “Prickly  City”  podcasts 
Stantis  is  doing  and  short  “Prickly  City” 
animations  he’s  planning.  (Joe  Martin, 
who  does  “Mr.  Boffo”  and  other  comics, 
started  offering  animations  last  summer.) 
Also,  a  growing  number  of  comic  cartoon¬ 
ists  have  launched  blogs.  11 
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,,fpr.  Clean  ^  . 

Meeting  Your  Demands 


Tower  Clean  combines  Baldwin's  pressroom-proven,  environmentally  efficient 
clean-by-web  with  select-position  brush  technologies  to  offer  small  daily  and 
larger  weekly  newspaper  print  operations  a  price-performance  choice  in 
automatic  blanket  cleaning  systems  for  their  single  and  double-width  presses 


•m 


Tower  Clean  and  Baldwin's  full 
line  of  Process  Automation  Solutions 
will  be  on  Display  at 

NEXPO 
Booth  2541 


Baldwin  Technology  Company,  Inc 

www.baidwintech.com 


THE  LINEUP  CARD 


NEXPO  2007: 


Your  Nexpo  guide  to  who’s  where 

Returning  to  Orlando  for  the  first  time  since 
changing  to  an  early  spring  schedule,  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America’s  annual  Nexpo  trade  show  and 
conference  runs  April  21-24.  The  Orange  County  Convention 
Center  will  host  nearly  300  exhibitors,  more  than  20  conference 
sessions,  and  a  series  of  “tech  briefings”  and  “education  theater” 
productions  on  the  show  floor.  As  always,  besides  kicking  the  tires 
on  the  latest  technologies  and  reconnecting  with  colleagues  from 
around  the  country,  Nexpo  will  host  the  NAA’s  labor-relations 
conference  and  a  chance  to  visit  the  local  daily.  In  addition,  new  this 
year  is  a  newspaper  operations  “Future  Leaders”  program. 


Company  Name _ Booth 


2AdPro  Media  Solutions . 1244 

3M  Post-It®  Direct  Response . 1070 

5  Fifteen  Ltd . 1252 

ABB  Inc . 1513 

ACCHSH  . 1965 

Accraply  Inc . 1035 

AccuWeather  Inc . 1459 

ACUTECH  LLC . 1075 

AdDogs . 1059 

Adicio,  Inc . 1673 

AdLizard . 1020 

AdMission  Corp . 1731 

Adobe  Systems  Inc . 1373 

AdStar  Inc . 2611 

Advanced  Publishing  Technology  Inc . 1421 

Advanced  Technical  Solutions  Inc . 2115 

Advertising  Network  Solutions  . 1043 

Agfa  Graphics  . 2141 

alfaQuest  Technologies  . 1741 

Anocoil  Corp . 2121 

Anygraaf  USA  Inc . 1021 

Apago  Inc . 1264 

Apple  . 1980 

Aragon  System  Products  LLC . 1315 

ASTECH  InterMedia  . 1316 

ASTI  -  Automated  Systems  Technology  Inc . 1451 

Atex  . 1301 

Atex  Cyber  Cafe  . 1901 

The  Austin  Company  . 2159 

Austin  AECOM  . 2433 

Automated  Solutions  Corp . 1886 

Axsys  Technologies . 1586 

Baldwin  Technology  Company  Inc . 2541 

BEK  Systems  Inc . 1455 

Bluefin  Technology  Partners  LLC  . 1008 

BluMunKee  Software  . 2367a 

Bottcher  Systems  . 2609 

Brainworks  Software . 1721 

Bruno  Unger  USA . 1884 

Burgess  Industries  Inc . 1341 

Burns  &  McDonnell  . 1571 

Burt  Technologies  Inc . 1905 

Cannon  Equipment  Co.  Inc . 2567 

Capital  Track  Co . 1469 

CCl  Inc . 2180 

CCI  Europe . 1841 


Company  Name _ Booth 


CellSigns  Inc . 1144 

Central  Ink  Corp . 1247 

Century  Printing  &  Packaging  Inc . 1010 

CHATTERBOX  -  Innovative  Systems  Design  . 1566 

Chuck  Blevins  &  Associates . 1713 

Cintech  . 2653 

CityXpress  Corporation . 1786 

Cleveland  Electric  Company . 1570 

CNI  Corporation  . 1675 

Controls  Group  Inc . 1785 

Creative  Circle  Advertising  Solutions  Inc . 1681 

Cyber  Station  -  Sponsored  by  Adicio  . 1669 

Dalai  Inc . 1788 

Dario  Designs  . 2381 

Data  Sciences  Inc . 2151 

DENEX  Inc . 1881 

Digital  Technology  International 

(and  the  former  Publishing  Business  Systems) . 1911 

Dimensional  Insight  . 1486 

Manugraph  DGM  Inc . 1501 

DPS  Inc . 2389 

DTI-Digital  Technology  International  . 1813 

Dustcontrol  Inc . 2607 

DYC  Supply  Company  . 2273a 

Dynaric  Inc . 2273 

EAM-Mosca  Corp . 1235 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  . 2101 

ECRM  Imaging  Systems  . 2267 

Editor  &  Publisher . 1471 

Egemin  Automation  Inc . 1985 

Electronic  Risks  Consultants  . 2083 

Emerson/Fincor  Automation  . 1353 

Enfocus  Software  . 2659 

Enternet . 1329 

Escenic . 1250 

Essex  Products  Group  . 2641 

Ewert  America  Electronics  Ltd . 2559 

Experian  Automotive  . 1055 

Express  Card  &  Label  Co.  Inc . 1014 

FERAG . 2201a 

FinancialContent  . 1012 

FKILogisfex  . 1387 

FMC  Technologies  . 1580 

FORUM  Architects  . 1575 

Freeman  Service  Center  . 1081 

Fujifilm  Graphic  Systems  USA  . 1529 


Company  Name _ Booth 


Fusion  Systems  International . 1885 

Gannett  Media  Technologies  International . 2005 

Glunz&Jensen/K&F  Inc . 2215 

Goss  International  Corp . 2201 

GP  Plastics  Corp . 1159 

Grafitek  International  . 2633 

Graphic  Web  Systems  USA  Inc . 2625 

Graphics  Microsystems  Inc . 2251 

GSP  Inc . 1415 

HalkosheaLLC  . 1042 

Harland  Simon  pic  . 1775 

HK  Systems  Inc . 1215 

Hurletron  Inc . 2080 

ICANON  . 1535 

IMC  America  . 2533 

Impression  Inks  Ltd . 2605 

Inergi  Broadcast  &  Media  Guru  . 1154 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp . 2575 

Inprint  Media  Sales  Ltd . 1148 

Insider  Software  . 1774 

Integration  X  . 2259a 

International  Roller  Company . 1141 

iSys  -  The  Imaging  Systems  Group  Inc . 2655 

Jardis  Industries  Inc . 1466 

JNDevelopment  . 1155 

Joe  Scott  and  Associates  Inc . 2189 

K&M  Newspaper  Services  . 2129 

Kansa  Technology  LLC . 2241 

Kaspar Sho-Rack  . 1310 

KBA-North  America  Inc . 2421 

Kennedy  Group.  The  . 1034 

Kerley  Ink . 2627 

Kirk-Rudy  Inc . 1007 

Konica  Minolta  Graphic  Imaging  USA  Inc . 1933 

Levy  Restaurants  Food  Service  . 1181 

MacDermid  Printing  Solutions  . 1229 

Mactive  Inc.  (now  Atex)  . 1301a 

MailNotes  Products . 1041 

MAN  Roland  Inc . 1941 

Managing  Editor  Inc . 1221 

Masthead  International  Inc . 2331 

MCS  Automation  &  Controls  Inc . 1161 

MediaSpan . 1921 

Mediaspectrum  Inc . 2459 

Meeting  Room  No.  1  . 2091 

Meeting  Room  No.  4  . 1791 
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Producing  maximum 
revenue  to  optimize 
your  ROI  sweetspot. 


Presenting  the  only  production  insert  packaging  system  designed  to 
accommodate  inserted,  paper  wrapped  or  plastic  wrapped  packages.  With 
easier,  faster  setup,  centralized  control  and  low  maintenance  costs,  the  A855  system 
is  the  inserter  of  choice  in  packaging  departments  around  the  world.  The  configuration 
choices  are  many,  and  all  of  them  offer  the  same  characteristics  of  reliability  and  high 
production  throughput  that  you've  come  to  expect  from  the  Schur  family  of  products. 
Let  us  help  you  drive  revenue  right  Into  your  ROI  sweetspot. 

Call  us  at  847.619.0068  for  examples  of  how  we’ve  helped  newspapers  all 
over  the  country,  and  how  Schur  can  put  your  mailroom  in  the  ROI  sweetspot. 


Si  ' 


V 


A600  Stacker 


S  Schur 


Schur  Packaging  Systems,  Inc. 

Schaumburg  •  Illinois  •  USA 

P:  847.619.0068  •  F:  847.619.0353  •  www.schur.com  '  «a(x»sc»wP«*wsy»i«T»,ine. 
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Company  Name _ Booth 

MEGTEC  Systems  Inc . 1765 

MerlinOne  . 1321 

MetaCarta  Inc . 1142 

Metafix  Inc . 1483 

Miles  33  . 1429 

Mindset  Software  Inc . 1028 

MindTouch  Inc . 1146 

Miracom  Computer  Corporation . 2129a 

Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries  Ltd . 2351 

Mitsubishi  Imaging  (MPM)  Inc . 1054 

Mochila  . 1984 

Morcor  Solutions  Inc . 1435 

Morris  DigitalWorks  . 2367 

MotterStitch  Co . 1253 

MSSI . 1262 

Muller  Martini  Mailroom  Systems  Inc . 2401 

MultiAd  . 1258 

MyNewsPhotos.com  . 1058 

NAA  "Market  Square”  . 2377 

NAA  Education  Theater  . 1001 

NELA . 2053 

net-linx  Americas  . 1853 

Netinformer  LLC  . 1053 

Network  Pressroom  Cleaners  . 2623 

NewsBank  Media  Services  . 2084 

NEWSCOLORLLC  . 2631 

NewsEngin  Inc . 1688 

NewsNotes  Advertising  . 2085 

Newspaper  Association  of  America  . 2481 

Newspaper  CareerBank  . 1121 

Newspapers  &  Technology  . 1564 

Newsstand  Inc . 1981 

Nstein  Technologies  . 1367 

Olive  Software  . 1781 

omnEpresence  Inc . 1153 

Omniture  . 2259b 

OneVision  Inc . 1867 

Paragon  Data  Systems  Inc . 1481 

Penske  . 2643 

Perretta  Graphics  Corporation  . 1067 

Plasmon  . 1449 

Plumtree  Company  . 1211 

Polkadots  Software  . 1759 

Pongrass  Newspaper  Systems  . 153Sa 

ppi  Media  U.S.  Inc . 1941a 

Pressline  Services  Inc . 1359 

Pressmart  Media  Limited  . 1364 

Pressroom  Cleaners  Inc . 1269 

Presteligence  . 1753 

Presto  Lifts  Inc . 1006 

Prim  Hall  Enterprises  Inc . 2441 

Prime  UV  Systems  . 2603 

Print2Finish  LLC  . 1559 

Printers  House  Americas  LLC  . 2415 

Printing  Press  Services  International  . 2515 

Prisco  (Printers'  Service)  -  ContiTech  . 1016 

PRISM  Incorporated  . 2551 

Profitpackaging  Inc . 2467 

Prolmage  America  Inc . 1953 

PROTECMEDIA  . 1581 

Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc . 1275 

Publishing  Group  of  America  . 1265 


Company  Name _ Booth 

Q.I.  Press  Controls  . 1659 

QStar  Technologies  Inc . 1240 

QuadTech . 1029b 

Quark  Inc . 1991 

QuickWire  Labs  . 1475 

Quipp  Systems  Inc . 2221 

Research  Inc . 1163 

River  Cities  Printing  . 2601 

Rockwell  Automation  . 1259 

RotaOyne  . 1246 

RouteSmart  Technologies  Inc . 1589 

Rycoline  Products  . 2231a 

Sajo  Technologies  . 1029a 

Samuel  Strapping  Systems  . 2289 

Sansui  Software  USA  Inc . 1169 

SAP  America  . 2184 

SAXOTECH  Inc . 2259 

Schur  Packaging  Systems . 2069 

Screen  USA  . 1859 

Seidel  Enterprises . 1549 

Seiken  Graphics  Inc . 1347 

Shoom  Inc . 1175 

Signode  Industry  Packaging  Systems . 1465 

Sinapse  Graphic  International  . 2231b 

Sitech  Systems  GmbH  (Switzerland)  . 1032 

Smith  RPM  Corp . 1015 

Software  Construction  Company,  The  . 1541 

Software  Consulting  Services  . 1831 

Solna  Americas  . 2451a 

Sonoco  Products  Company . 1880 

Southern  Lithoplate  . 1959 

Star*Key  Software  . 1780 

Sterling  Packaging  Systems . 1975 

STI/Systems  Technology  Inc . 2647 

Strapack  . 1381 

Tansa  Systems . 1540 

Technical  Solutions  Inc . 1521 

technotrans  america . 1241 

Tecnavia  Press  . 1175a 

Tensor  Group  Inc . 1335 

Tera  US  Inc . 2281 

The  Facility  Group  . 2181 

The  Plastic  Source  . 1152 

The  Ultimate  PrintSource  Inc . 2665 

TKS . 1701 

TownNews.com  . 1060 

Unisys  Global  Media  (now  Atex)  . 1301b 

US  Automation  Inc . 1029 

US  Ink  . 2231 

VG  NEWS  PORTAL  . 1140 

Vision  Data  . 1201 

VoicePortLLC  . 2081 

Weather  Underground  . 1368 

Web  Press  Corporation  . 1101 

Web  Printing  Controls  Co.  Inc . 1312 

Westfalia  Technologies  Inc . 1165 

WIFAG  . 2451 

Willowbend  Corporation  . 1370 

WoodWingUSA  . 1135 

YourHub.com  . 2635 

Zope  Corporation  . 2613 
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PPSI  MODEL  80_ 

newspaper  and  commercial  printing  tower 

The  most  highly  equipped  printing  tower 
available,  with  patented  PPSI  two  colour  digital 
ink  rails  for  instant,  automated  change-over 
from  commercial  to  coldset  inks  and  vice  versa. 


Automatic  Registration 
Automatic  Inktrain  Wash-up 
Per  Couple  Shaftless  Drives 
Automatic  Blanket  Washing 
High  Rolling  Power  Inktrain 


PPSI  international. 

newspaper  &  commercial  press  solutions 


PPSI  provides  a  full  spectrum  of  services  from 
design  and  manufacture  to  installation  and 
commissioning  of  all  types  of  newspaper  and 
commercial  presses.  All  these  services  are  carried 
out  in-house  by  our  team  of  highly  trained 
engineers  and  technicians,  effectively  reducing 
the  need  to  involve  outsourced  subcontractors. 

Other  services  include: 

•  Used  Press  Remanufacture 

•  Folder  Upgrades 

•  Press  Removals  and  Installations 

•  Press  Storage 

•  Press  Sales  and  Purchases 

•  Press  Audits 

•  Bearing  and  Vibration  Analysis 

•  Print  Training 

•  Project  Management 


sales@ppsi.co.uk 


UK  Head  Office 
Sellers  Street  Works,  Preston 
Lancashire  PR1  5EU 
United  Kingdom 

T.  +44(0)1772  797050 
F.  +44(0)1772  705761 


North  American  Head  Office 

223  Rue  Normand 
Ville  Lachine,  Montreal 
Quebec  HSR  1A3 

T.  514  830  9282 
F.  514  365  0002 
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ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

NYC  //  MAY  6-9 

MARRIOTT  MARQUIS 


Newspaper 
Association 
of  America 


EDITORO’PUBLISHER 
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-FEATURES  AVAILABLE-  . 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MOVIE  &  DVD  REVIEWS  WITH  PHOTOS 
Concise.  Authoritative.  Affordable. 
Cineman  Syndicate  LLC 
Tel:  (914)582-8906 
cinemansyndicate@verizon.net 
Serving  the  newspaper  industry 
for  over  25  years. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

The  Finest  in  Daily  and 
Sunday  Crosswords. 

Sudoku  Puzzles  also  available 
Call  (800)  2924308/(951)  929-1169 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISHING  OPPORTUNITY 
Great  for  current  publishers  to  add-on  or 
for  ad  sales  reps  who  want  to  move  up. 
Visit 

www.PublishingOpportunity.com 
for  more  information  or  call  Allen  at: 
(800)941-9907.  ext.  11 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


KAMEN  A  CO  CROUP 


Appraisals  •  Business  Plans  •  Brokering 
Restructuring  •  Feasibility  Studies 
Expert  Valuation  Witness 
(516)  379-2797 
info@kamengroup.com 
www.kamengroup.com 


E&P'S  CLASSIFIED 

the  newspaper 
Industry’s  meeting 
place. 

888.825.9149 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Solid  Work. 
Solid  Contacts. 
Solid  Results. 


F 


MEDIA  PARTNERS 

2377  Gold  Meadow  V\iby.  Suite  100 
Gold  River.  CA  95670 
Phone  916.526-2693 
jeffgjpmediapartners  com 


We  assist  owners  in  the  sale  of 
their  newspapers  and  offer  appraisal  and 
consulting  services.  The  firm's  principal, 
Jeffrey  Potts,  has  two  decades  of 
experience  working  for  newspapers, 
evaluating  their  markets  and  operations, 
and  managing  their  sale. 

Call  today  for  a  confidential  discussion  or, 
for  more  information,  visit 

jpmediapartners.com 

Mergers  *  Acquisitions  *  Valuations 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community  H.  ... 
Newspapers  , 

Check  ottr  references 
(214)265-9300 
Kickenbacher  IVIedia 


6731  Dcsco  Dr.,  Dallas,  TX  75225 
WWW  .rtck.cnbachcrmc(Jia.ct>m 


C.  BERKY&  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(561)  3684352 
20283  State  Road  7,  Suite  300 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33498 


K\i  'W  1 1  Pi.i  ■  I  \i’i  lui  I  ■  In  ■■  iwKi  i\ 


National  edia 
Associates 


(  .ill  us  ItH  .1  IlCt  (  l•llsujl.llioll. 

I  luTiiKiN  t  .  I  Llwanl  \l  ViuIcimmi 

K. ® 

t.'hoi  i:i->»i.iMi  1  ii'i 

iMlillio'i/ Kilillu'-.i'm  brokcK'dl  i(;u'l.i.i>in 

\\v\  \\.  National  Mc'tliaSalcN. com 


SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consutting«Valuations»Sales  'Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 
www.gaugerTnedia.com 


IVIEDIA  AMERICA 

BROKERS 

The  Pinnacle,  Suite  500 
3455  Peachtree  Road,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  303283236 
(404)  9987088  Fax  (404)  9987089 
Lon  W.  Williams 


EditoiK^^ 

PUBLISHER 


AMERICA  -  #1  BROKER 


SOLD. 

53  Newspapers  in  2006 

Since  1959,  we've  sold  and  appraised 
thousands  of  newspaper  properties  nationwide. 
We  want  to  be  your  broker!  I 

www.mediamergers.com 


Your 

communication 
link  to  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week 

since  1884. 


W.B. 

Grimes 

&  Company 

Corporate  Offices:  ’ 

24212  Muscori  Court 
Goithersburg,  MD  20882 
(301)  253-5016 

Est.  1959 
Larry  Grimes.  President 
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-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  CIRCULATION  SERVICES  CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


We  believe  a  handshake 
still  means  something. 


MARKETINQ  PLUS  INC. 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 

Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 

size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic- 

Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 

tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 

"PRE-PAID  Experts'* 

(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 

RETENTION  &  RENEWALS 

E-mail:  marketingplus@verizon.net 
www.marketingplusinc.com 

(800)  950-8475«www.Metro-News.com 

Member  of  the  USA  Charribers  of  Commerce 

Integrity  is  the  cornerstone  ot  your  success  ...  and  ours. 
Contact  the  brokers  at  Cribb.  Greene  when  you  need 
reliable  and  experienced  media  transaction  consultation. 


icribh«' cribb.com  cnbb.com 


CRIBB 
GREENE 

&  AsscKiates,  LLC 
406-.S86-6621  •  cribb.com 


Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal  •  Consulting 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Profitable  well  established  senior 
monthly,  ideal  town,  call  for  sam¬ 
ples.  Bill  Berger,  Atn,  Austin,  TX. 
(512)  407-8283  or 
billberger@austin.rr.com 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


THREE  SENIOR  PUBLICATIONS  IN 
HIGH-  END  GATED  COMMUNITIES 
In  North  Central  Florida;  2  senior  publica¬ 
tions  have  exclusive  home  delivery  privi¬ 
leges.  All  Award  winning,  highly  recognized 
pubs.  Apply  in  confidence  to  Box  4068  via 
E-mail  to: 

mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com 


PRO  STARTS 

H  &  L  Marketing 

PROFESSIONALTELEMARKETING 

Telemarketing  since  1968 

SERVICES 

Dick  Levis  (800)  884-9511 

FOR  BUILDING  CIRCULATION 

“We  deliver  more  homes  to  your  newspa- 

TOM  ZGONC  (800)  776^397 

per." 

WWW.PROSTARTS.COM 

www.H-LMarketing.com 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES  PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


MfHAriF.... 

•  Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 

•  Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 

•  Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 

•  You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 

One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1  (800)  657-2110 

45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


ESTABUSHED  JOURNAUSTIC 
ENTERPRISE  FOR  SALE. 

Rural  consumer  and  trade  magazines. 
Owner  ready  to  retire.  Write  ‘Business 
Opportunity,’  1718  Argyle  St.,720 
Suite ,  Halifax,  NS  B3J  3N6. 

FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER 
101-year-old  county  seat  weekly 
newspaper  in  Lewisville,  Arkansas. 
1,300  circulation.  Asking  price  is 
$30,000  cash. 

Call  Lawrence  or  Donna  at 

Nashville  News :  (888)  845.6397. 

-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 

ADVERTISING  SALES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE  _ RESEARCH 


Excellent  service  for  16  years. 

Ad  Scheduling  and  billing 

www.Dublishinehouseresearch.com 

SOFTWARE 

for  display  and  classified  ads. 

Fake  Brains  Software,  Inc. 

(303)  791-3301 

Cl  -  company  profiles 
industry  monitoring 
customized  newsletters 

www.fakebrains.com 

Free  daily  news! 

sales@fakebrains.com 

Free  industry  newsletter! 

Need  An  Ad  Sales  Pro? 


Contact  Potomac  Media 

Your  Advertising  Sales  Representative 
888-325-9943 
potompub(^aol  .com 
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CIRCULATION  III 

Telemarketing  Subscription  Sales 
1(X)%  Compliant 
WedoitalB 
(800)650-7183 
Circulationlll.com 
John  Dinan 


-CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS - 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.editorandpublisher.com - 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


V 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


DONT  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  VI 50,  V25,  845;  KING  Process  or  Color; 
GOSS  Community,  Urbanite,  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV, 
VI  OR  XVI. 

FOR  SALE:12/u  Goss  Community  SSC  w/2  four  highs  &  4  floor  units;  6/u 
Goss  Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  V15D  1989;  JF25  &  JF15  folders 

NEWMIAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel:  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  E-mail:  j.newman@att.net 


PRESSES  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING:  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGER 

The  Fresno  Bee  is  looking  for  a  manager  with  strong  relationship  building,  leadership  and 
sales  presentation  skills  to  lead  and  support  our  outside  sales  real  estate  team. 

Bachelor's  degree  in  Business  Administration  or  equivalent  experience  preferred.  Must 
have  a  minimum  of  three  years  successful  sales  management  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  real  estate  industry. 

Successful  track  record  of  creativity  and  innovation  needed  to  meet  the  challenges  of  our 
advertisers.  Must  be  able  to  lead  with  fairness,  honesty,  and  with  the  best  interest  of  the 
team  in  mind,  with  a  mentorship  style,  with  respect  for  others,  to  sell  by  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  customer,  to  service  the  needs  of  both  internal  and  external  customers  with 
quality  customer  service  leading  to  a  productive  environment. 

Competitive  salary  and  excellent  benefit  package.  Current  DMV  printout  required  with  ap 
plication.  Applications  are  available  in  our  lobby  or  can  be  downloaded  from  job 
opportunities  page  at  www.fresnoBee.conVbeejobs/  and  man  or  fax  to: 

The  Fresno  Bee 
Attention:  Julie  Porter 
1626  E  Street,  Fresno,  CA  93786 
Fax  (559)  441-6053.  Phone  (559)  441-6655 
EOE.  All  offers  of  employment  are  contingent  upon  successful  completion  of  a  drug  test. 


ADVERTISING 


Presses  for  Sale 

■  1 1  Unit  Gos.s  Urbanite  22 

■  1000  series  Goss  Urbanite 
half-page  folder,  22  -W”  cut-off. 

■  GOSS  Communitv  add-on 
units  &  folders. 

■7  unit  HARRIS  V15C/V15D 
SEE  US  AT  NEXPO  -  Booth  2575 

<Tk  INLAND 

NfwsMPcn  wctmamy  ootvOMTtOH 
am  htimmd  InAiimrt  Cawyawy 


800-25.k-6746  •  Inmcl  (« inlanilnews.com 


PRESSES 
Mini  Color  Towers 

Goss  3:2  144  page  and  160  page  Fold¬ 
ers  all  c.o;  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P. 
42"  45";  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes; 

Goss  Metro  Units  &  Half  Decks,  Angle 
bars,  Electromatic  Slitters,  Press  Re¬ 
moval  &  Installation,  Press  Rebuilding. 
New,  Used  parts.  In  Business  for  Over 
30  Years.  Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(800)  821-6257.sam@neiinc.com 


E&P'S  CLASSIFIED 

the  newspaper 
industry’s  meeting 
place. 

888.825.9149 


vww.edltorandpublisher.com 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  San  Antonio  Express-News,  a  division  of  the  Hearst  Corporation,  is  looking  for  a 
proven  sales  leader  that  will  drive  fast-paced  results  while  growing  and  mentoring  their 
team.  The  successful  candidate  for  this  key  management  position  will  be  responsible  for 
growing  revenue  and  market  share  and  developing  and  motivating  a  sales  team  of  retail 
and  national  account  executives. 

The  position  requires  critical  thinking,  while  using  creative  solutions  to  grow  the  business. 
Candidates  must  have  a  demonstrated  ability  to  drive  sales  and  successfully  implement 
new  initiatives  in  all  areas  of  the  business.  It  is  also  critical  that  this  person  leads  and  co¬ 
aches  by  example  by  setting  clear  expectations  and  standards,  providing  regular  feedback 
and  spending  the  time  necessary  with  the  staff  and  advertisers.  In  addition,  the 
ideal  candidate  will  have  strong  anal^ical  skills,  the  ability  to  forecast  revenue  performance, 
set  and  communicate  staff  goals,  manage  time  well  and  be  an  effective  communicator  and 
negotiator. 

Candidate  should  have  at  least  five  years  of  newspaper/media  sales  experience  and  a 
proven  record  of  achieving  revenue  goals.  Position  offers  excellent  salary  and  bonus  pro¬ 
gram  along  with  comprehensive  benefit  program.  If  you  meet  the  qualifications  for 
this  position,  please  submit  your  resume  to  lenglish@express-news.net  or  mail  to 
San  Antonio  Express-News,  Attn:  Human  Resources  Dept.,  P.O.  Box  2171,  San 
Antonio,  TX  78297-2171. 

You  may  also  apply  online  at  www.mysanantonio.com,  enter  keyword: 

JOBS  and  select  Express-News  Jobs. 


ADVERTISING  BUDGET  AND  PROJECT  ANALYST 

The  Lexington  (KY)  Herald-Leader,  a  McClatchy  newspaper,  has  an  important  position 
which  reports  directly  to  the  VP/Advertising. 

Candidates  must  have: 

Strategic  thinking  and  budgeting  skills;  Strong  analytical  and  mathematical  aptitude;  Profi¬ 
ciency  in  Excel  spreadsheet  design  and  analysis;  Financial  background;  College  degree  in 
business  or  a  related  field;  A  background  in  the  newspaper  industry  and/or  advertising 
is  a  plus. 

This  person  will  be  the  financial  liaison  to  all  Advertising  departments  and  all  divisions 
within  our  company.  You  will  have  responsibility  for  analysis  and  forecasting  of  revenue 
and  expenses,  budgeting,  product  and  rate  feasibility  and  other  projects. 

Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to  cfrazer@heraldTeader.com.  Also,  applicants 
may  apply  online  at  hTjobs.com.  EOE 


ADVERTISING 


SMALL  MARKET 
PUBLISHERS, 

AD  DIRECTORS, 
CLASSIFIED  PROS  AND 
ONLINE  EXECUTIVES 

There  may  be  an  opportunity  for  you  in 
New  England.  If  interested,  please 
send  resume  and  cover  letter  to:  Box 
4087,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds, 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York, 
NY.  10003.  (3r  E-mail,  with  box  4087 
in  the  subject  line  to: 

mmacmahonOeditorandpublisher.coni 


From  the 

newsrooms 

to  the 

PRESSROOMS 

to  the 

boardrooms  - 

no  one  covers  the 
newspaper  business  like 
Editor  &  Publisher 


visit  our  website  at 
.www.editorandpiiblisher.coni 


EDIT0R6?PUBLISHER:  The  conwmniccitiou  link 
oj  the  newspaper  industry  erery  week  since  188-t. 


the  newspaper  industry  s 

- MEETING  place.' - 

8SS  825  MI -i 9 
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VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR 
COMMUNICATIONS 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
ANN  ARBOR 


The  University  of  Michigan  invites  applications  and  nominations  for  the  position  of  Vice  President  for 
Communications.  The  University  of  Michigan  is  one  of  the  nation's  preeminent  universities, 
comprising  1 9  schools,  colleges  and  academic  divisions  and  serving  more  than  3,700  faculty, 
40,000  full-time  students  and  24,000  staff.  Faculty  and  students  come  from  Michigan,  all  49  other 
states  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Vice  President  for  Communications  is  an  Executive  Officer  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  reports 
to  the  President  and  is  the  University’s  chief  communications  officer.  The  Vice  President  for 
Communications  works  closely  with  the  President,  Provost,  executive  officers  and  deans  of  the 
schools  and  colleges  to  create  and  manage  a  strategic  communications  plan  for  the  University. 

The  Vice  President  for  Communications  will  lead  a  team  charged  with  several  key  goals;  to  enhance 
the  University's  reputation  and  visibility  locally,  nationally  and  internationally;  to  foster  long-term, 
positive  relationships  with  all  University  constituents;  to  open  a  door  into  the  University's  content 
and  resources;  and  to  develop  strategic,  integrated  communications  strategies  combining  public 
relations,  marketing  and  issues  management  elements. 

The  Vice  President  for  Communications  oversees  the  University’s  media  relations,  public  affairs, 
executive  speechwriting,  publications  and  web  design  including  the  design  and  content  of  the 
University's  home  page.  The  following  offices  report  to  this  position:  News  Service,  Public  Affairs, 
Freedom  of  Information  and  Marketing  and  Design.  In  addition,  the  Vice  President  for 
Communications  will  chair  the  campus  advisory  committee  for  the  University's  public  radio  and 
television  stations. 

Strong  candidates  will  have  a  significant  track  record  of  senior  executive  communicatbns  experience 
and  will  have  demonstrated  creative,  proactive,  energetic  and  inspired  communications  leadership 
in  a  complex  organization.  Candidates  should  demonstrate  strategic  thinking  and  have  extensive 
experience  managing  highly  productive  teams  and  overseeing  substantial  budgets  and  operations. 
Extensive  experience  with  higher  education  and  deep  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
academic  mission  is  strongly  preferred. 

Nominations  and  applications  will  be  reviewed  continually  beginning  March  1 , 2007  and  will  be 
accepted  until  the  position  is  filled.  The  University’s  dedication  to  excellence  is  complemented  by  its 
profound  commitment  to  building  and  sustaining  a  culturally  diverse  academic  community. 
Individuals  from  historically  under-represented  groups  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to;  Dean  Christopher  Kendall,  Chair,  Vice  President  for 
Communications  Search  Advisory  Committee,  c/o  Lisa  Jeffreys,  Office  of  the  President, 
University  of  Michigan,  2074  Fleming  Administration  Building,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48109- 
1 340.  It  is  preferred  that  electronic  communications  be  addressed  to  limajeff@umich.edu. 

Individuals  preferring  to  contact  the  consulting  firm  assisting  with  this  search  may  contact  Judith 
Auerbach  or  Julie  DeSorgher  at  Auerbach  AssociatesAJM  VP  Communications,  65  Franklin 
Street,  Suite  400,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 1 0,  e-mail:  judith@auerbach-assc.com  or 
julied@auerbach-assc.com. 

Information  about  the  University  can  be  found  at;  http://www.umich.edu/ 

The  University  of  Michigan  is  an  equal  opportunity,  affirmative  action  employer,  and  must  abide  by 
the  federal  requirements  to  take  affirmative  steps  to  ensure  its  employment  process  is  fair, 
equitable,  and  offers  equal  opportunity  in  hiring  and  employment. 


Are  you  a  top  professional  with  a  passion 
for  community  journalism?  The  Newton 
Daily  News,  a  5,300  circulation  five-day 
operation  in  Newton,  Iowa,  member  of 
the  Shaw  Newspapers  group,  seeks  a 
talented  change  agent  to  provide  dynamic 
newsroom  leadership  for  our  print 
and  online  products. 

Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to  Jim 
Nelson,  Publisher,  Newton  Daily 
News,  P.O.  Box  967,  Newton,  lA. 
50208  or  E-mail  to: 
jnelson@newtondailynews.com 


EDITOR 

The  Trentonian,  a  feisty  tabloid  daily  in 
New  Jersey’s  capital  city,  is  seeking  a 
top  editor  to  lead  its  newsroom.  A 
strong  background  in  sports  is  preferred, 
as  local  sports  is  key  to  our  success. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  examples 
of  your  work  to  Matt 
DeRienzo,  c/o  The  Trentonian,  600 
Perry  St.,  Trenton,  N.J.  08618  or: 

mderienzo^ournalregister.com 


EDITOR 

Zone  9.  Small,  daily  community  newspa¬ 
per  in  a  beautiful  western  mountain  sett¬ 
ing  within  two  hours  of  major  metro 
areas  seeks  an  editor.  This  position  is  an 
opportunity  to  re-cast  and  advance  a 
non-public,  independent  newspaper  in  a 
rapidly  growing  market. 

Reply  to  Box  4086,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Classifieds,  770  Broadway,  7th 
Floor,  NY,  NY.  10003.  Or  via  E-mail 
with  Box  4086  in  subject  line  to  : 
mmacmahonOeditorandpublisher.coni 


■ 


-POSITIONS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


INTERIM  EXECUTIVE 

Publisher/GM,  experienced  with  chain, 
independent  publishers  of  dailies,  week¬ 
lies,  specialty  publications,  commercial 
printing  with  mid-size,  metro  daily,  seeks 
temporary  assignments  throughout  the 
US.  Utilize  during  leave  of  absence, 
short  term/transition  periods  or 
publisher/owner  personal  absence.  Con¬ 
fidentiality  insured.  Contact: 

newspaperpublisher@yahoo.com 
OR  toll  free:  (866)  %7-7837. 
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www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Get  answers  at  the 

interactive  media 

Conference  &  trSLde  sfioW 

May  23-24  •  Radisson  Hotel— Miami 

Register  by  April  19  and  SAVE  $100  off  the  regular  rate  of  $995! 


Featured  speakers  include: 


Keynoter 
Mark  Lukasiewicz 
Vice  President,  Digital  Media 
NBC  News 


Keynoter 
Caroline  Little 
CEO/Publisher 

Washington  Post.Newsweek  Interactive 


David  Payne 
Senior  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager 
CNN.com 


Josh  Quittner 
Editor 

Business  2.0 


Join  executives,  editors  and  publishers  from  leading 
media  Web  sites  at  this  renowned  forum  for  discussion 
of  critical  new-media  challenges  facing  traditional 
media  companies.  Sessions  include: 

•  How  to  capitalize  on  the  trend  in  user-generated  content 

•  How  your  Web  site  can  thrive  in  the  MySpace  and  YouTube  era 

•  How  to  adapt  video  advertising  to  your  site 

•  How  to  package  stories  using  new  technology 

•  What's  next  for  blogs 

•  How  the  presidential  campaigns  will  use  new  media  and  how 
traditional  media  will  respond 

•  PLUS,  important  panels  from  the  John  S.  and  James  L  Knight 
Foundation,  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  and  Inter 
American  Press  Association  (Sociedad  Interamericana  de  Prensa) 


Go  to  www.lnteractiveMediaConference.com  to  REGISTER  and  for 
updates  on  keynotes,  panels  and  other  conference  highlights. 
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►  Catch  each  week's  top  stories. 

►  Have  the  latest  online  news  trends  explained. 

►  Read  our  timely  columns. 

►  Be  sure  you  don't  miss  a  thing  on  E&P  Online. 


Go  to  www.EditorandPublisher.com 
and  click  on  the  "Newsletter"  button  to  sign  up. 


EDlTORe’ 

PUBLISHER 

Monthly  in  print. 

Hourly  online. 


Get  a  free  summary  of  what's  happening 


the  newspaper  industry,  delivered  directly  to 

d 

your  e-mail  every  week.  E&P's  "Weekly 
Briefing"  includes  the  latest  breaking  news  as 
well  as  opinion  and  analysis  from  E&P's  editors 
and  columnists.  Also  sign  up  to  receive  Steve 
Outing's  monthly  "Stop  The  Presses"  e-mail, 
which  analyzes  the  latest  developments  and 
trends  in  new-media. 


^bS^er _ 


Your  Complete 
Newspaper  Indust 
News  Source 


Coverage  of  all  aspects  of 
the  North  American  newspaper 
industry,  including  business, 
newsroom,  advertising,  circulation, 
marketing,  technology,  online  and 
syndicates. 


Subscribe  Today! 

Online  access  included! 
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MURDER 
MYSTfitY 

Colbert  King  searches  4 
for  the  truth  behind 
the  death  of  a 
fellow  reporter 
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Reasons  to 
subscribe: 

•  Top-to-bottoin  coverage 
of  the  ne\N  spaper 
business 

•  Special  reports  like 
Editor  &  Publisher  of 
the  Year,  l*roduction 
All-Stars,  and  Photos 
of  the  Year 

•  12  inonUis  of  excliLsive 
online  access  to 
editorandpublisher.coin 
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EDITORef  PUBLISHER 

focuses  on  industry  trends,  commentary  and 
analysis  that  helps  put  the  latest  news  into 
perspective.  Special  issues  throughout  the 
year  focus  on  topics  and  events  of  great 
importance  to  the  industry; 

•  Photos  of  the  Fenris  an  annual  contest 
where  readers  submit  their  most  compelling 
photos.  E&P  prints  a  gallery  of  the  best  and 
selects  one  winner  to  receive  a  cash  prize. 

•  The  Data  Page  is  a  new  collection  of  data 
and  charts  that  show  where  the  industry 
has  been  lately-and  where  it  is  heading. 

•  E&P  Technical  is  a  monthly  section  offering 
news  and  commentary  on  everything  from 
pre-press  to  post-press  (and  newspaper 
operations)  by  tech  authority  Jim  Rosenberg. 

•  Page  One  is  an  enlarged  front-of-book 
section  on  the  important  and  offbeat, 
including  what’s  hot  and  what's  not, 
interviews  with  newsmakers  and  the 
Photo  of  the  Month. 


POSTAdi;  Vlll.1.  BK  PAID  B>  ADDRLSSKi; 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  SUBSCRIPI'ION  DEPT 
PO  BOX  16689 

NORTH  HOIIWOOD  CA  9 1615-9458 


To  subscribe  today, 
please  call 

(800)  562-2706  , 

or  £ax  to  I 

(646)  654-5518.' 


II. I..... II. II . II.I.I.I.I...I..I.I.I.I..I...I.II 


Shining  performers  in  production  deserve  as  much  recognition  as  editors  and  publishers.  That’s 
why  Editor  &  Publisher  has  created  the  Production  All-Stars  Awards,  to  celebrate  ingenuity, 
innovation  and  intelligent  management  of  the  people  and  systems  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
newspaper  business.  This  second  annual  awards  event  furthers  E&P's  coverage  of,  and 
commitment  to,  the  crucial  technology  sector. 


S We’ll  honor  seven  winners  in  all,  three  in  each  of  the  two  categories  (press  and 
post-press)  for  papers  with  circulation  of  less  than  50,000,  papers  with  circulation 
between  50,000-149,999,  and  papers  with  circulation  of  150,000  or  more; 
PLUS,  new  this  year,  one  senior  manager  (responsible  for  all  areas  of  production). 

E&P  will  donate  $500  on  behalf  of  each  winner  to  the  International  Newspaper 
Group’s  annual  scholarship  fund,  which  benefits  undergraduate  students  who  will 
pursue  careers  in  newspaper  operations. 


We  are  accepting  nominations  until  May  14  from  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers  of  active 
employees  who  have  worked  a  minimum  of  five  years  in  production,  recognizing  stellar  perform¬ 
ances  or  contributions  in  any  of  the  following  areas: 


GENERAL  OPERATIONS  TECHNOLOGY  LEADERSHIP 
TEAM  BUILDING  SERVICE  TO  THE  INDUSTRY 


Winners  will  be  featured  in  the  September  issue  of  E&P.  Awards  will  be  presented  during  the 
2007  ING  conference,  to  be  held  Sept.  18-20  at  The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Airport  Hilton.  Eor 
more  information  about  the  ING  conference,  visit  www.azcentral.com/advert/ing. 


COMPLETE  YOUR  NOMINATION  BY  MAY  14  AT  WWW.EDIT0RANDPUBLISHER.COM 
AND  BE  PART  OF  THE  STAR-MAKER  MACHINERY. 


^  Announi 
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THE  DATA  PAGE 


1  NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE  I 

March  15  close  %  change 

YOY  30  days  ended  Mar.  15 

Gannett  (GCI) 

58.25 

-5.33 

-7.70 

Dow  Jones  (DJ) 

34.06 

-16.54 

-8.22 

Tribune  (TRB) 

29.62 

-2.89 

-3.17 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

24.49 

-8.07 

-7.23 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 

43.60 

-9.17 

-9.92 

Washington  Post  (WPO) 

759.00 

0.66 

-3.70 

Belo  (BLC) 

18.60 

-7.55 

0.11 

McClatchy  (MNI) 

34.05 

-32.87 

-10.23 

Media  General  (MEG) 

40.85 

-20.39 

-5.55 

Lee  (LEE) 

31.12 

-8.15 

-11.41 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 

310.35 

0.22 

-5.15 

DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 

339.32 

7.19 

-4.31 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 

TOP  3  RECRUITMENT  WEB  SITES  | 

I  Career  Builder  LLC 


Monster 


HotJobs 


HOUSING  BUBBLE  POPS  AD  REVENUE 


Classified  Real  Estate  Ad  Revenue  Heading  South? 

2005  Revenue  (in  thousands)  2006  Revenue  (in  thousands)  %  Chg 


Qi 

$879,829 

$1,111,119 

26.3% 

02 

$1,028,406 

$1,218,504 

1 8.5% 

Q.3 

$1,224,983 

$1,3.53,830 

10.5% 

04 

$1,506,172 

$1,472,070 

-2.3% 

Source:  Newspaper  Association  of  America 


CAUSE 

Shot 

Blown  up  101 
Air  accident  9K 
Unspecified  88 
Stabbed  52 
Road  accident  49 
Other  accident  28 
Beaten  27 
Unclear  25 
Other  non-natural  23 
Crossfire  14 
Tortured  10 
Missing  9 
Strangled  7 
Natural  causes  5 
Suicide  4 
Decapitated  4 


OF  DEATH 


456 


The  international  News 
Safety  Institute  (INSI) 
records  details  for  all 
news  media  staff  and 
freelance  causalities 
killed  during  coverage- 
related  activities  — 
print,  photo,  and  video 
journalists  as  well  as  es¬ 
sential  support  staff  such 
as  drivers,  fixers,  and 
translators  over  10  years. 


DEATHS  EACH  YEAR 


E23 

m 

COUNTRY  OF  DEATH 
Iraq 

Russia  88 

Colombia  72 

Philippines  55 

Iran  54 

India  45 

Algeria  32 

Former  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  32 
Mexico  31 

Pakistan  29  / - 

Brazil  27 
USA  21 
Bangladesh  19 
Ukraine  17 
Nigeria  16 
Peru  16 
Sri  Lanka  16 
Sierra  Leone  16 
Guatemala  13 
Thailand  13 
Afghanistan  13 
Indonesia  13 

Israel/Occupied  Territories  12 
Nepal  12 


EES] 


138 


INSI  has  compiled  a 
database  containing 
details  of  the  deaths  of 
journalists  and  media 
workers  in  violent  cir¬ 
cumstances  going  back 
to  1996.  The  database 
includes  details  for  1,000 
individuals  of  101  nation¬ 
alities  in  96  countries. 


Source:  International  News  Safety  Institute 
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10  VEARS  of  LIVING  DANGEROUSLY  || 


CAUSE  OF  DEATH 

Shot 

Blown  up  101 
lUraccidmt  98 

The  International  News 

StaDDOa  52 

Road  accident  49  records  details  for  all 

Other  accident  28  news  media  staff  and 

Beaten  27  freelance  causalities 

Unclear  25  killed  during  coverage- 

Other  non-natural  23  related  activities 

Crossfires  print,  photo,  and  video 

_  journalists  as  well  as  es- 

Tbrtured  o  sential  support  staff  such 

9  as  drivers,  fixers,  and 

Strangled  7  translators  over  10  years. 

Natural  causes  5  v - 

Suicide  4 
Decapitated  4 

DEATHS  EACH  YEAR 


1996 

_  H3^ 

1997 

74H 

COUNTRY 
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55 
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Iran 

54 

India 

45 

FormerflepMIc  of  Yugoslavia  32 

itaiBo  n 

Pakistan  pi 
Brazil 
USA  "21 
BaaiMtsk  19 
UhrahM  17 
Nprit  16 
Peru  16 
Sri  taka  16 
9en»  Leone  16 
taMemala  13 
ThaUend  13 
iMVMnistan  13 
taUoWsia  13 

Iml/Occupied  Territories  12 
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INSI  has  compiled  a 
database  containing 
details  of  the  deaths  of 
journalists  and  media 
workers  in  violent  cir¬ 
cumstances  going  back 
to  1996.  The  database 
includes  details  for  1,000 
individuals  of  101  nation¬ 
alities  in  96  countries. 


Source:  International  News  Safety  Institute 
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Classified  Real  Estate  Ad  Revenue  Heading  South? 

2005  Revenue  (in  thousands)  2006  Revenue  (in  thousands)  %  Ch 


Source:  Newspaper  Association  of  America 


March  15  close  %  change 

_ YOY  30  days  ended  Mar.  15 


Gannett  (GCI) 

58.25 

-5.33 

-7.70 

Dow  Jones  (DJ) 

34.06 

-16.54 

-8.22 

Tribune  (TRB) 

29.62 

-2.89 

-3.17 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

24.49 

-8.07 

-7.23 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 

43.60 

-9.17 

-9.92 

Washington  Post  (WPO) 

759.00 

0.66 

-3.70 

Belo  (BLC) 

18.60 

-7.55 

0.11 

McClatchy  (MNI) 

34.05 

-32.87 

-10.23 

Media  General  (MEG) 

40.85 

-20.39 

-5.55 

Lee  (LEE) 

31.12 

-8.15 

-11.41 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 

310.35 

0.22 

-5.15 

DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 

339.32 

7.19 

-4.31 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


I  Career  Builder  LLC  Mi  Monster  ■  HoUobs 
Total  Unique  Visitors  (in  millions) 


60  r  Relative  Share  of  Unique  Visitors  Among  Top  3  Job  Sites 


Jan.'Oe  Feb.  March  April  May  June  July  Aug  Sept.  Oct  Nov.  Dec  Jan. '07 

Note:  U.S.  only,  includes  all  subentities 
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Leadership 

SUMMIT 


Strategies  and  Solutions 
for  Business  Innovation 
and  Transformation 


June  24-^7,  2007 

Sheraton  WildTtorse  Pass  Resort  &  Spa  ■ 
Phoenix,  Arizona 

Featured  Speakers '  Di^over 


■  David  Calhoun,  CEO,  The  Nielsen  Company 

■  Mike  Mon’ison,  Dean,  Toyota  University 

■  Randy  Nelson,  Dean,  Pixar  University 

■  Joe  Kalkman,  VP  Leadership  Development,  Best  Buy 

■  Nancy  Lewis,  VP  On  Demand  Learning,  IBM 


■  Key  Success  Factors  in  Business  Transformation 

■  Innovative  Strategies  in  Meeting  Customer  Expectations 

■  Talent  Management  and  Leadership  Development 

■  Globalization  and  Outsourcing  Models 

■  The  Future  of  Corporate  Learning 


BROUGHT  TO  YOU  BY  ' 

trainiiig 

SUPPORTING  SPOI^SORS  - 

Gallup  Organization  ^  isb  Worldwide  |  Leadership  Shows 

www.TrainingSummit.com 


MONTH  IN  REVIEW 


Editorial  Caitoon  of  the  Month 


Regular  visitors  to  E&P  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  columns  below.  But 
for  those  who  would  take  advantage  of  our 
Web  analysis,  here’s  a  recap  of  three  of  E&P's  top  on¬ 
line  columns  from  the  past  few  weeks.  If  you  haven’t 
done  so  already,  activate  your  registration  now  by 
visitingwww.editorandpublisher.com/activate. 


FEBRUARY 


UWllY  NO  KDITORIAl.  VOICI^S  R.\I.SEI) 

.\G.\iNSi'  i  HE  ‘si'rge’?  From  Greg 
Mitchell’s  “Pressing  Issues”: 

For  the  past  few  weeks,  since  President 
Bush  announced  his  surge  (or  escalation,  if 
you  will)  plan  for  Iraq,  most  of  the  nation’s 
newspapers  have  regularly  covered  the 
debate  it  sparked.  Many  have,  since  that 
time,  editorialized  against  the  idea. 

Too  late.  The  surge/escalation  is  now  well 
under  way  in  Iraq  and  the  U.S.  But  where 
were  the  concerned  editorial  writers  in  late 
December  and  early  January  when  they 
might  have  made  a  difference? 

Nowhere.  Following  a  general  pattern 
since  the  start  of  the  war,  they  punted. 

At  this  sad  stage,  it  is  worth  recalling  that 
as  this  critical  turning  point  neared  in 
America’s  role  in  the  nearly  four-year-old 
Iraq  war,  and  with  fair  warning  of  what  was 
coming,  the  editorial  pages  of  the  largest 

nU.S.  newspapers  were 
surprisingly,  even  ap¬ 
pallingly,  silent  —  pro 
or  con  —  on  President 


STEVE  BREEN,  THE  SAN  DIEGO  (CALIF.)  UNION- 
TRIBUNE/COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE,  MARCH  8 


be  delivered  only  as  a  physical  product 
that  aggregates  a  bunch  of  content  and 
demands  a  concentrated  chunk  of  a 
consumer’s  time,  but  rather  news  will  be 
broken  up  into  little  bits,  and  cast  about 
cyberspace  and  the  digital  mobile  realm 
for  more  random  consumption. 

News  consumers  will  receive  these 
pieces  of  news  —  from  a  variety  of  sources 
—  throughout  the  day  and  on  a  variety 
of  devices:  work  PCs,  laptops,  mobile 
phones,  screens  in  airplanes,  buses, 
cars  and  trains,  portable  media  tablets 
(e-books,  etc.),  game  players,  podcasts, 
radio  programs  (including  on-demand), 
and  who  knows  what  else  that  hasn’t 
been  developed  yet. 

This  isn’t  to  suggest  that  I  think  news¬ 
papers  are  going  to  outright  die  anytime 
soon.  It’s  more  of  a  slow  and  painful  de¬ 
cline  for  print  editions  that  will  take  quite 
a  few  more  years.  But  I  do  think  that  the 
behavior  of  the  mass  of  news  consumers 
will  in  the  coming  years  alter  significantly. 

Publishers  who  are  smart  about  the 
Internet  now  realize  that  they  can’t  focus 
just  on  their  Web  site  and  their  print 
edition.  The  focus  must  be  on  specific 
content,  and  getting  it  onto  many  chan¬ 
nels  —  those  controlled  by  your  news 
organization,  as  well  as  non-related  ones. 


MNkw.si*.\i*er.s  .stii.1.  iioi.niNG  nii-.iR 
OWN  IN  iiKU*  vv.\N  ri--.i)  From  a 
“Shoptalk”  by  Leo  J.  Shapiro,  Erik 
Shapiro,  and  Steve  Yahn: 

Newspapers  are  holding  their  own 
against  the  Internet  in  the  battle  for  help 
wanted  advertising,  for  now.  Our  Shapiro 


MARCH 


in  Till-:  n  ri'Ri-,  oi-  new.s  consi'mi’i  ion: 
IL  Bi  ri->si/.K  PACKACKS  From  Steve 
Outing’s  “Stop  the  Presses”: 

The  news  business  is  headed  the  way  of 
the  music  biz.  That  is,  news  will  no  longer 
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WIFAG 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Stuart 
WIFAG  USA 
1901  St.  Ives  Drive 
Birmingham,  AL  35242 
Tel.  205  980-0748 
Fax  205  980-0645 
Email  thomas.stuart@vvifag.ch 
www.wifag.ch 


On  the  road  towards  digital 
newspaper  printing 

The  WIFAG  evolution  371  press  is  the  world's  first 
image  data  based  newspaper  printing  press  and 
will  be  introduced  to  the  US  market  at  the  North 
Jersey  Media  Group. 


EPG 


lalCKnilcd 

Color 

Control 

Solutions 


Essex  Products  Group 
(860)  767  7130  www.epg-inc.com 
sales@epg-inc.com 

•  Computerized  Ink  Key  Control 

•  Automatic  Presetting 

•  Closed  Loop  Color  Control 

•  Ink  Sweep,  Water,  Register  Controls 

•  Original  Equipment  or  Retrofit 


MANUGRAPH  DGM.  INC. 

PO  Box  573 

Elizabethville,  PA  17023 
800-DGM-6119 

wvvw.manugraphdgmusa.com 

Globally  known  as  the  leader  in  advanced  single 
width  press  technology,  DGM  offers  newspaper 
and  commercial  industry  presses  and  folders. 
With  24  hour  emergency  service  and  an  extensive 
parts  inventory,  you  can  rely  on  DGM  for  customer 
care  and  satisfaction  of  American  made  products. 


Muller  Martini 
4444  Innovation  Way 
Allentown,  PA  18109 
Phone:  (610)  266-7000 
Fax:  (610)  231-3990 
vvww.gma.com 

GMA  serves  newspaper  packaging  and  distribution 
needs  with  the  industry's  most  extensive, 
technically  advanced  and  proven  line  of  high  speed 
inserting,  conveying,  bundle-building  and  bundle 
distribution  systems,  supported  by  GMA's  state-of- 
the-art  production  control  software. 


M  E  D I  A  S  PAN 

MEDIA  SOFTWARE 

Melbourne,  Florida 
(321)  242-5000 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(734)  662-5800 

vvvvw.mediaspansoftware.com 

MediaSpan  Media  Software  provides  more  than 
2,900  newspaper  customers  with  mission- 
critical,  pre-press  publication  software  and 
powerful  content  management  tools  that  enable 
efficient  produa  delivery  to  consumers  across 
print,  online  and  wireless  platforms. 


TKS 

SINCE  1874 
TKS  Sales  of  North  America 
(800)  375-2857 
sales@tkspress.com 
www.tksusa.com 

The  TKS  Color  Top  line  of  shaftless  newspaper 
printing  presses  includes: 

•  Color  Top  9000CDH  (6x2)  rated  at  90,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  7000CDH  (4x2)  rated  at  85,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  5000CDH  (4x1)  rated  at  75,000cph, 
and  the  newest  addition 

•  Color  Top  4000  (2x2),  rated  at  70,000  cph. 
Additionally,  TKS  can  add  our  shaftless  towers  to 
your  existing  press  and  upgrade  your 
inking  system  to  Digital  Ink  Pumps. 


Post  Press  Packaging  &  Logistics 

P3U  LLC 
John  Stevenson 
(863)  604-6123 
john@p3logistics.com 
www.p3logistics.com 

Reduce  Distribution  Costs 

Zero  Circulation  Impact 
Zero  Employee  Impact 

Absolutely  Guaranteed 

Fees  Generated  by  your  savings 
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Shoptalk 


Jersey  case  could  have  lasting  effects  for  blogs  and  Web  sites 

IN  WHAT  COULD  BECOME  A  LANDMARK  LEGAL  CASE  FOR 

newspapers  and  Internet  Service  Providers  across  the 
country,  nj.com  has  been  sued  for  violating  its  privacy 
agreement  and  failure  to  comply  with  standards  estab¬ 
lished  by  New  Jersey  state  law  —  standards  that  are 
among  the  most  specific  and  far-reaching  in  the  nation.  Chad  E. 
Milton,  one  of  America’s  top  media  liability  experts,  told  me 
in  late-February,  “This  type  of  circumstance  is  occurring  with 
increasing  frequency,  and  I  believe  it  will  become  a  major  issue 
for  publishers  who  permit  anonymous  postings.” 


On  the  surface,  the  facts  in  the  case  are 
straightforward,  albeit  filled  with  much 
small-town  intrigue. 

“AntiBrennan,”  as  he  branded  himself, 
rained  down  such  pejoratives  as  “Billy  the 
Baby”  and  “paranoid-delusional,  overpaid, 
underworked  sicko”  on  his  litigious 
arch-enemy,  William  J. 

Brennan,  through  much  of 
2005  in  anonymous  postings 
at  the  Teaneck  board  of  nj.com. 

The  site  is  a  joint  venture  of 
14  newspapers,  including 
The  Star-Ledger  of  Newark. 

Brennan,  employed  by  the 
Teaneck  Fire  Department,  was 
a  frequent  poster  on  nj.com’s 
Teaneck  message  board,  where 
he  often  lodged  complaints 
against  the  Teaneck  Council,  including 
a  councilman  named  Michael  Gallucci. 

Until  early  last  year,  AntiBrennan’s  true 
identity  was  a  mystery.  But  the  fireman’s 
anger  finally  led  him  to  subpoena  records 
from  nj.com  concerning  AntiBrennan,  and, 
according  to  Brennan’s  attorney,  nj.com 
readily  replied.  Now,  AntiBrennan  —  who 
turned  out  to  be  Councilman  Gallucci  — 
claims  (in  a  legal  action  filed  in  February) 
that  this  outing  was  a  clear  violation  of  the 
site’s  users’  agreement. 


How  did  this  happen?  Brennan’s 
attorney,  Jonathan  Nirenberg  of  Resnick, 
Nirenberg  and  Siegler  in  East  Hanover, 

N.  J.,  said  he  “struck  gold”  because  Gallucci’s 
IP  address  included  his  name.  This  led 
Brennan  to  almost  immediately  post  notice 
on  the  Teaneck  board  identifying  “An¬ 
tiBrennan”  as  Gallucci,  and 
setting  in  motion  a  strong  local 
reaction.  Newspap)ers  suggested 
that  Gallucci’s  posted  com¬ 
ments  blaming  the  Teaneck  fire 
department  for  the  deaths  of 
four  children  was  the  prime 
cause  for  the  backlash. 

Gallucci  now  claims  that 
after  quickly  giving  up  his  seat 
on  the  eouncil,  he  was  forced 
to  move  his  family  out  of  town. 

His  case  —  which  is  being  handled  by 
the  Washington,  D.C.-based  Public  Citizen 
Litigation  Group,  a  public  interest  legal 
organization  co-founded  by  Ralph  Nader  — 
rests  hea\ily  on  a  precedent-setting  legal 
decision.  In  Dendrite  International  v.  Doe, 
three  major  precepts  were  handed  down 
that  together  have  led  to  what  is  commonly 
known  among  Internet  free-speech  lawyers 
as  the  “Balance  Test.” 

It  was  ruled  that  there  are  “higher  stan¬ 
dards”  that  mu.st  be  met  before  an  ISP  can 


release  the  identity  of  an  anonymous 
poster:  A  plaintiff  who  seeks  to  obtain  the 
identity  of  an  anonymous  poster  must  give 
that  poster  notice  —  via  the  message  board 
—  so  that  the  person  or  group  has  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  oppose  the  disclosure.  The 
plaintiff  must  specify  which  anonymous 
statements  were  actionable,  and  provide 
evidence  to  make  a  prima  facie  case.  A 
judge  then  considers  the  strength  of  the 
case  and  weighs  the  need  to  reveal  the 
poster’s  identity  against  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  right  of  anonymous  free  speech. 

Gallucci’s  suit  argues  that  nj.com  failed 
to  comply  with  any  of  these  standards. 
Nj.com’s  general  counsel,  Sabin,  Bermant 
and  Gould  LLP  of  New  York  City,  declined 
to  comment  to  beyond  issuing  a 
statement  saying,  “We  believe  that  the 
complaint  does  not  aceurately  reflect  the 
law,  and  we  are  confident  our  client  wall 
prevail.” 

Chad  Milton,  senior  vice  president/ 
national  media  liability  practice  leader 
for  Marsh  Inc.  in  Kansas  City,  notes  that 
Section  230  of  the  Communications  De¬ 
cency  Act  provides  immunity,  most  courts 
now  agree,  for  Web  site  publishers  or  ISPs 
that  publish  third-party  material.  “The 
only  person  left  to  sue,”  adds  Milton,  “is 
the  actual  poster  of  the  material  that  is 
allegedly  defamatory,  and  when  the  poster 
is  anonymous,  the  claimant  needs  to  take 
steps  to  know  who  to  sue.  Since  the  Web 
site  operator  or  ISP  likely  has  that  infor¬ 
mation,  the  claimant  is  compelled  to  seek 
the  information  by  subpoena.” 

Bruce  E.H.  Johnson,  a  leading  First 
Amendment  attorney  and  partner  at 
Davis  Wright  Tremaine  LLP  in  Seattle, 
contends  that  Gallucci  should  have  sued 
Brennan,  not  nj.com,  and  adds:  “Nj.com, 
like  any  witness,  cannot  unilaterally  ignore 
a  court  subpoena  which  has  the  force  of  law. 
Nj.com’s  privacy  policies  allowed  it  to  dis¬ 
close  information  ‘for  any  lawful  business 
purpose’  and  ‘when  we  are  legally  required 
to  cooperate  with  ...  legal  proceedings.’” 

Taking  a  counter  view,  Jennifer  Soble, 
lead  attorney  for  Public  Citizen  on  behalf 
of  Gallucci,  argues:  “Newspapers  routinely 
fight  to  protect  the  identities  of  their  confi¬ 
dential  sources  in  the  face  of  subpoenas. 
Like  a  source,  Mr.  Gallucci  was  promised 
that  his  identity  would  remain  confiden¬ 
tial.”  Stay  tuned.  11 
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A  strong  combination 


The  Seacoast  Media  Group  has  installed  the  first  Goss® 
Magnum  8  press  in  America,  integrated  with  a  new  Goss 
NP642  inserter  to  produce  seven  newspaper  titles  and 
numerous  commercial  projects.  The  proven  technology 
anchors  a  new  production  facility  in  New  Hampshire, 
bringing  dynamic  new  benefits  to  readers  and  advertisers. 

SEACOAST  MEDIA  GROUP  is  a  subsidiary  of 
Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  Dow  Jones  Company. 


INTERNATIONAL 

www.gossintern'ational.com 


Magnum™  8  2x2  press 


Zoned  inserting 


NP642™  inserter 


Versatile  productivity 


H  E  A  R  s  T  newspapers 


At  Hearst,  the  commitment  to 
diversity  starts  from  within. 


HEARST  TOWER 
300  W.  57TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  NY 


We  believe  local  newspaper 
teams  should  be  as  diverse  as 
the  communities  they  serve. 
To  achieve  this  balance,  Hearst 
has  ongoing  programs  to 
identify  and  develop  talent. 

One  initiative  is  the  Hearst 
Fellowship  Program,  which 
accelerates  the  career  growth 
of  young  journalists.  College 
graduates  from  a  wide  range 
of  ethnic  and  geographic 


backgrounds  are  eligible  for 
the  two-year  program.  If 
accepted,  they  will  work  at 
multiple  Hearst  newspapers 
on  challenging,  high-profile 
assignments.  To  learn  more, 
visit  hearstfellowships.com 

Our  strong  commitment  to 
diversity  ensures  that  Hearst 
Newspapers  will  continue  to 
deliver  excellence  every  day. 


